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TO THE READER. 



It has been suggested that a short notice of Mr. 
Miller's Life and Character would gratify the rea- 
ders of this volume. As the intimation proceeds 
from gentlemen whose opinions are entitled to great 
respect, I have subdued a strong conviction of in- 
competency for the task, and have thrown together 
the remarks which follow. It is a circumstance to 
be regretted that a large number of Mr. Miller's 
Journals, describing not only the incidents but the 
very feelings of his existence, should have been lost 
or destroyed. From them might be compiled the 
story of a life more eventful than many that have 
formed the groundwork of romance, a life replete with 
strange and stirring interest. — 

The critic will readily discover many blemishes 
in the ensuing collection. The poems and sketches 
were mostly written to meet the exigencies of an 
immediate and pressing demand, consequently little 
time was afforded for revision even to one well dis- 
posed to revise ; but their author was a poet from 
impulse, his whole conversation and all his thoughts 
were fanciful ; his mind was like a delicate ^olian 
harp which involuntarily pours forth its music to 
every breeze that sweeps over it, unrestrained by 
any rule of melody. It is doubtful whether such a 
man could ever have submitted to the patient and 
cautious task of correction. Mr. Miller's repug- 
nance even at looking upon a manuscript a second 
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4 PREFACE. 

time is well remembered. " I know" said he upon 
one occasion, "that it abounds with errors, but it 
is a faithful transcript of my thoughts at a moment 
very dear to me — I cannot alter it, and you must not." 
Feeling that the author is identified by these very 
errors, and respecting his injunction, I have fore- 
borne to amend what could not be amended and re- 
main the entire work of James William Miller ; a 
very trifling change from the original will be dis- 
covered in some instances, but the volume is now 
presented to the friends of its writer as a precious 
legacy from a beloved companion, and to the public 
as the offspring of a luxuriant and elevated though 
unchastcned genius. 

A sketch of Mr. Miller's life would be but a sketch 
of irresolution itself, except in his affection and prin- 
ciple. In these he was all firmness : but the pre- 
dominant foible of his character, and one which at- 
tended almost every action of his chequered existence 
was indecision ; of this no one was more fully aware 
than he ; at a very early age writing to a fi-iend, he 
says, "Do you ask of myself? Here I am, a walk- 
ing shadow. I have no settled plans for the future, 
and, notwithstanding my philosophical indifference, 
I am oppressed with a ceaseless weight of anxiety, 
irresolution, I know not what to call it, — so as to 

render me totally unfit for the least enjoyment." 

Mr. Miller was twenty seven years of age at his 
death, and during that short period he had been en- 
gaged in as many as eight different pursuits, none of 
which was prosecuted with sufficient perseverance* 
to command success. He was emphatically a man of 
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PREFACE. O 

genius, and unhappilj of that grei^ number whose 
inclination and taste are forced to jrield to the irre- 
sistible call of necessity. Speaking of himself he 
says, ^^ I have so long been my own master, (take 
that phrase in its most limited sense or I cannot 
boast even of that,) and have so long been firee from 
any connexion with men* in matters of pecuniary 
interest, that I dread again to mingle in worldly con- 
cerns. ^Most persons are agreeable, and oftentimes 
appear generous and noble ; but when you clash 
with their interests they universally disclose selfish 
and narrow hearts. -^ For this reason I would keep 
as free as possible from all collision with them, and 
continue to admire their good qudities, without 
having my contempt excited by their bad ones. 
If I must come out and scramble with the crowd for 
a living, I think I should prefer some employment 
which would give me a comfortable salary for assid- 
uous and faithful services. I would not shrink from 
any labor however severe, that did not forcibly dis- 
close the contemptible propensities of a large portion 
of maiikind. I do not wish for seclusion, although 
I love it ; I do not think it best for me ; I would 
mingle with the world, but have no connexion with 
it ; I would be among men but not of them. This 
is not because I imagine myself superior to others ; 
on the contrary, I am every day made more sensible 
of my inferiority in all that is useful to myself or 



''^At this time, he was stadying Law at Middleboro' (or 
rather attempting to study,) secluding himself from society, 
and wandering about in the woods, forming plans destined 
noTer to be completed, and indulging dreams never to be 
realised. 
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6 PREFACE. 

Others ; and it is for this reason I would not enter 
upon a stage where I am not capable of acting well 
my part." 

It will be perceived that the time which Mr. Mil- 
ler should have given to the cultivation of his fine 
natural abilities, and the hours which should have 
been devoted to study and reflection, Were all called 
for in the labor for subsistence. Here was a sit- 
uation wherein a firm spirit would have triumphed* 
and substituted economy and system for means and 
opportunity ; but unfortunately the mind of Mr. 
Miller though remarkable for its strength and tena- 
city in literary labor, was quite incapable of bend- 
ing to the dull and sober pursuits of life ; and with- 
out the power wholly to subdue his desire for intel- 
lectual indulgence and yield to the call of prudence 
by adopting a lucrative occupation, and destitute of 
the method successfully to combine one with the 
other, exertion in both proved fruitless and har8s»- 
ing. Poetry was with him an idol found upon the 
shrine of a strange and uncongenial temple — the 
world — ^he knelt to her, a worshipper, and was trod- 
den down by the throngs who came to supplicate 
other more influential, though less beautiful deities ; 
and so he died — a victim to his idolatry. Here 
I might lay down my pen and the story of his life 
would be told ; but. something is due to his charac- 
ter and genius. 

Few minds have a keener perception of the grand 
and the beautiful than Mr, Miller's possessed. The 
feeling seemed to be intuitive, and exhibited itself elo- 
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PREFACE. ^ 

quently in his conversation and in his writings. For 
him there was poetry in the rustling of every leaf, 
in the flitting of every purple cloud, in the quivering of 
every blade of grass. His spirit appeared to revel and 
expand amid the solitary richness of a forest walk, or 
a stroll upon the sea-shore, and, most of all, amid the 
turbulence or the gentleness of his voyages over the 
great ocean — Take an instance from his last journal. 
** In the heaviest of the gale, the yawl, which was 
lashed to the stern, was struck by a sea, as the ship 
settled down into a huge wave, and broken from its 
lashings, and so we lost it. It fell upright, and we saw 
it for some time, at intervals, borne upon the summits 
of the liquid hills, then sinking down, down into the 
abyss, as the waters melted away beneath it, only (o 
rise again, humble and calm and secure — I ccruld 
not help wishing to be in it.^It seemed like some 
lowly but proud Contentment that rode unshaken and 
undisturbed upon the boisterous waves of life ; like 
one whose trust was stronger than the elements, and 
whose security was above the storms of the sea.X 
There are two pictures which, if it ever be in my 
power, I will have painted. One is of a sunset in 
a gale of wind — " The sun setting up his shrouds 
and backstaySy^^ as the sailors say — which means, 
being interpreted, the sun on a wild day near its set- 
ting, screened from view by a mass of dark clouds, 
yet pouring down its rays from behind them or 
through interstices upon the bounds of the sea, so 
that the rays have somewhat the look of golden 
cords, arising from the ocean and converging to an 
unseen point — The marine phrase is the most ex- 
pressive description I can give of the scene. It 
1* 
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i P RE F AC t . 

would make a most animated and beautiful picture. 
There should be no ship, lio other thing except the 
sea and sky — ^All should be solitary, and grand, and 
eternal. 

'*Dark heaving, boundless, endless and sublime," 

Bliygi Byron of the ocean; and of this ocean should be 
my picture, which should be hung up where I might 
sit and gaze upon it, until I could hear the roar of 
the waters, and forget that I was not bounding and 
tossing upon them. — My other picture should be 
of " The Boat Mrifi^^ Yet I do not know that I 
should like this, because it would have a spring in 
it to touch and awaken memory. I would never have 
a picture of any scene or object that I had ever 
definitely seen before, lest it should have power to 
conjure melancholy remembrances, which are con- 
nected with every spot of earth I have ever trodden 
upon without exception. — I must not turn to any 
thing real, if I would enjoy one moment's happiness. 
—Yet the boat — in its calm and beautiful security, 
riding so tranquilly on the roused tempest of the 
ocean — that would be a noble and inspiriting pic- 
ture."— 

For him too there was poetry in every delicate 
and high-wrought emotion of the human heart ; in 
its lofty aspirations, in its passionate love, in its 
patient endurance, and in its quiet, but all absorbing 
tenderness. No man could more justly appreciate 
a generous spirit than Miller, and he might well do 
80, for in it he discovered something which he loved 
and honored, and found operating in his own bosom 
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PREFACE. 9 

through everj thought and action. Read the follow- 
ing description of a friend. ^^ He goes to his office 
in the mornii^ and remains there until eleven o'clock 
at night ; his life appears to be one unvaried round 
of wearisome toil, without interest or relaxation. — I 
would much rather not live than pass my life as he 
does ; yet he makes no complaint, but worn down 
with sickness and labor, constantly greets his friends 
with a «nile of complacency, though his prospects 
are such as might fairly render him gloomy and dis- 
contented — ^What a lesson for me ! How much more 
manly is this calm and cheerful resignation to tfie 
award of fate, than for one to be continually dwelling 
upon evils which cannot be avoided, and distressing 
oneself and friends with black pictures of human 
misery ! S— is in truth a strange and singular char- 
acter ; far removed from the common class of man- 
kind, and I think far above them. He certainly 
possesses a very superior mind, highly cultivated ; 
great prudence and forethought, combined with 
much keen sensibility and refined delicacy ; his sen- 
timents are noble and generous ; and his feelings, 
though they have in some measure lost their arden- 
cy, are tender and purely virtuous ; a friend true 
and firm at every season, an enemy mild and forgiv- 
ing." 

I have asserted that in his afiection and principle 
Mr. Miller was all firmness. This remark will be 
supported by every one who knew him and looked 
upon his character with eyes unclouded by envy or 
prejudice. His afiection was the simple attachment 
of a child whose love springs only from its grati- 
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10 PREFACE. 

tude ; and for all who exhibited towards him kind- 
ness or solicitude, Miller cherished undeviatingly 
the pure fondness of a child. His principle was 
unsullied. Errors he was guilty of it is true ; 
weaknesses he laboured under it is true ; but they 
were the errors and weaknesses of nature and feel- 
ing, not voluntary departures from principle ; and if 
any man could have safely exposed all his motives 
and all his actions to the scrutiny of his fellow-men, 
that person was James William Miller. 

Worn down by disquietude and disappointed in 
his enterprises, Mr. Miller left Boston in December 
1828, in search of health and occupation ; and after 
visiting several of the West India Islands, he settled 
upon one. of them, having obtained a grant of land 
from the Spanish government. Here he applied 
himself diligently to the cultivation of his property, 
and at a moment when his prospects were assuming 
a brighter hue than they had worn for years, he was 
attacked by an illness which ended in death. So 
perished this amiable and highly-gifted young man ; 
the delight of his friends ; the pride and consolation 
of a widowed mother ; the companion and gentle 
guide of his sisters — the beloved of all. Under 
other circumstances, with assistance and encourage- 
ment from the rich and influential, as another has 
truly said of him — " he might have done his coun- 
try high honor by his literary labors ; for we never 
had a man of a purer or a finer spirit for that work.** 

THE COMPILER. 
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A POET'S REVERIE. 



The calm, riposting shades of evening hours 
Thrown from the forest-tops on fields of flowers ; 
The gentle hill-side sloping to the plain ; 
The faint; blue islet on the distant main ; 
And, over all, the reaching bend of sky 
Where floating clouds pass o|i, and others lie 
In heavenly watch; the voices of the tide 
Lapsing along the narrowing river's side ; 
The low winds passing mute across the plain, 
Then murmuring their forest tones again, 
And fresh'ning to a cool and plaintive breeze. 
Catching a dirge-like measure from the trees. 
Fling on my mind a deep poetic feeling. 
From every hue and tone a beauty stealing ; 
Like a rich mantle it comes folding o'er me. 
Woven of all the harmonies before me ; 
And then I close my eyes, and seem to see, 
Within, the feeling thus enthralling me. 
In such a musing mood a vision pass'd 
Sudden before me, and was still — ^then cast 
Off from mine eye the dream's obscurity. 
And was unveil'd in its fine mystery. 
Such reveries the sages of old days 
Were wont to have, and call them visiting rays 
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12 A poet's reverie. 

From caring Deities, that they might then 
Bless, with good thoughts and truth, the souls of men; 
And on their eyes holy revealings hroke, 
And in their ears great teaching voices spoke. 

The vision. It came forth, and there it stood. 

And I beheld it ; the tall, solemn wood 

Smil'd greenly in the slant sun-beams, that lingered 

Yet on the hovering cloud shapes, rosy fingered, 

Pointing Day's hidden place; along its edges 

Wander'd a brooklet, losing 'neath the sedges 

Frequent its silver course, and only telling 

Its secret roaming by its musical welling ; 

And thence went down the long smooth slope ; below 

Spread out the meadow, with its exquisite show 

Of tall grass waving verdantly, and flowers. 

Lifting their grateful eyes for morning showers; 

And clumps of bunchy hazel; farther still 

Went by the River, as if with grave will 

Going down straight, or curving with strong grace. 

Passing, forever, to his destin'd place. 

Yet the sweet vision. From the dusky verging 

Of the gray wood's recess it came emerging, 

A dreamy shape, as of the sea-born daughter, 

Light as a mist-wreath o'er a moonlit water; 

Yet with calm eye distinct, and lip and brow 

Like the low sun-tints on a hill of snow. 

She spake to me; her voice, the utterless tone 

That comes down by us when we muse alone, 

Calling our names familiarly, and when 

We lift our pleas'd eyes, straight is still again. 

Poet, with bent ear, to thee 

Call I, the spirit of poesy. 

Music's elder sister I, 

Dwelling in earth, and sea, and sky, 

Chosen from my birth to be 

Attendant on the Deity. 

And through air and earth and sea, 

By his power, I speak to thee. 
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My voice is in the * thunder's mouth,' 
And in the breath of the sweet south; 
In the hollow-sounding sea 
Of storms; and in its quiet glee. 
When the winds of summer run 
Along the pathways of the sun. 
I am in the torrent's going, 
And the brooklet's silver Sowing; 
In the great, heart-chilling cranch 
Of the coming avalanche, 
When the groaning forests cower, 
Like slaves, beneath its steps of power, 
And beast, and bird, and peasant cry 
Once, in death's strong agony — 
All noises of destruction blending; 
And in the flaky snow's descending. 
On whose feathery, printless bed, 
Silence lies embodied. 

When the pleasant spring-time comes 
To palaces and cottier's homes. 
My voice is in the low heard laughings 
That stir i' the air, like fairy quaffings; 
'Tis I who tune the summer trees 
To their breezy cadences. 
And in their autumn wails draw near 
To sing a moral in man's ear; 
I, who in the pattering rain 
Soothe the dying harvest's pain. 
So my liquid talkings then 
Are happy sounds to husbandmen. 
When the lighten'd clouds go by. 
And reveal the sun's great eye, 
I soar up in its warm blaze, 
And divide the coming rays; 
Contriving, with poetic knowing, 
What bending tints to wreath its bow in ; 
Then, when my gamut is complete, 
I tread it with my silver feet. 
Till the depths of ether ring 
To the sojfl tints' mingling ; 
2 
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It was n^ stealing voice that came^ 
On the ^ance of morning's flame^ 
To old Memnon's shrine, to make 
Tones divine, for mystery's sake. 

Through the dark earth's cavy halls,. 
Ore to ore in music calls; 
And gem to glancing gem, by me 
Is stirr'd with answering melody. 

Mine is all the harmony 
Of sounds to hear, vsid sights- to see. 
All the joy of the glad earth. 
And the blue sky's holier mirth, 
I, with calm consistency, 
Unroll the mazes of the sky^ 
That the sage's soul may scan 
The Deity's harmonious plan. 
That worn age, and prime, and youth 
Alike may know of God's good truth. 
Then, Poet, bend thine'ear to me, 
Attendant on the Deity. 

Thus as she spake, all things appear'd to see 

And feel the presence of divinity. 

The brooks went downward with a gladlier cheer. 

The trees bow'd gently, with rejoicing fear; 

Beneath her feet the g^y earth shone new-vested. 

And o'er her head a Skyey glory rested; 

Her beck was to me, and my thought once more 

Heard her calm voice, more serious than before. 

Mortal, dost thou seek to find 
The rich joy of deathless mind ? 
Would'st thou have thine heart to be 
Full of fine humanity ? 
And have all its excellence 
Pour'd upon thy spirit's sense ; 
All loveliness pai^se in thine eye,* 
And all dark things pass thee by, 
Feeling all that God hath given 
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A POKT^S REVERIE. 17 

OflMtppiaess below his heaven? 
Bow to me — and I will come, 
. Bringing peace to thy fair home; 
Teaching all its eyes to shine 
With a lustre caught from mine; 
Lightening, with happy ease, 
All thy social companies; 
Giving all their songs and smiles 
Merriment and witful wiles; 
And with all their gentle doing 
Hearty friendliness imbuing. 

Yet should sorrow come to steal 
Aught from thee of ckeer or weal ; 
111 fortune of thy store bereave thee, 
All thy friends of sunshine leave thee; 
And like hurrying clouds that flee 
O'er the moon's tranquillity, 
Cares, and strong anxieties 
Darkly o'er thy couch arise; 
Then thee by the hand I'll take. 
And lead thee by the quiet IfJce, 
To look upon its glassy plain. 
Till thy heart grow calm again; 
Or, beneath the springing joy 
Of the blue day's canopy 
By the hill-side, where have birth 
Fountain streams that bless the earth, 
Till thy spirit shall rejoice 
Freshly in their gushing voice. 

I would give thee recompense, 
Of my generous influence, 
That thou should'st not sigh for aught 
By wasting care and toiling bought; 
Brazen Fame's peace-scaring noise, 
And Ambition's lightning toys, 
Should be discord to thine ear, 
And darkness to thine eye appear; 
Thou should'st gladly flee away 
From the rude world's busy fray, 
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In my bowers to build thy home, 
And in my pleasant ways to roam. 

I would bring, for thy content, 

Good things of each element; 

And all beautiful should be 

Subservient to thy gaiety. 

Thou should'st climb the mountain-top, 

And hear its piny tones come up; 

Watching, with a glad surprise. 

To see the glorious sun uprise; 

Then go down beside the brook. 

Whiffling from a leafy nook. 

And, resting there beneath the tree, 

I would whisper dreams to thee. 

When the spring-day sun was bright, 
Thou shottld'st walk with fancies light; 
And the opening forest's sheen. 
Cool thine eye with its soft green. 
What time mournful autumn grieves 
Through the sere wood's fallmg leaves, 
Thou should'st cull their skeletons. 
Where the shrouded streamlet runs, 
And musing on their swift decay. 
Know that thou art frail as they; 
Then go home, with step sedate 
And sober eye, to contemplate: 
So I o'er thy heart would pour 
The treasurings of Wisdom's store. 

If thou would'st thy soul should live 
In all of heaven that earth can give. 
Mortal, bow thyself tt> me, 
Favor'd of the Deity. 

And silently I bow'd to her; and then 
Wander'd above me one accepting strain ; 
And I rose up; of that sweet vision there 
Was not one tint upon the dewy air ; 
Yet, o'er the pale hills of the distant west, 
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TO THE SOUTH WIND. 19 

Went slowly down one golden star to rest, 
And as on me its lingering glance was ca^, 
I knew her smile; thus had the spirit pass'd; 
And in that moment, I became to her. 
And jet am now, a happy worshipper. 



TO THE SOUTH WIND. 



Balmy breeze from the blossomy South, 
Kissing my lips with thy tender mouth. 
Touching my forehead with delicate hand, 
Lifting my hair up with breath so bland, ' 
And bathing my head with scents of flowers, 
Borne from the laps of Southern bowers, — 
Balmy breeze, I behold not thee. 
Yet oh ! how beautiful thou must be ! 

Stay — wilt thou stay, sweet breeze ! — ah ! now 
It hath fled away from my lip and brow ; 
There, over the plain its wide robe spreads. 
And the gefitle flowers are bending their heads; 
It hath enter'd the wood, — ^the beautiful breeze ! 
I hear its music among the trees; 
And now it is passing over the river, 
I know by the water's timid quiver. 

Balmy breeze ! — I behold not thee, 
But, Oh ! how beautiful thou must be ! 

2* 
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Come, thou breeze, from the bloomy South, 
Kiss my lips with thy tender mouth ; 
Touch my brow with thy delicate hand, 
And take me away to thy Southern land; 
Then never, breeze invisible, roam, 
But dwell with me in thy spirit's home. 



KINDAR BURIAL SERVICE, 



The sun is dying in the west, and lo f 
His broad disk lingers on the distant main. 
Up the steep hill-side, solemnly and slow. 
Winds in sad silence a funereal train. 
What chief is borne thus from the hall of death f 
What stately form reclines, all powerless, here ! 
Dai;^ Rajah, is it thou ! whose lightest breath 
Was doom ! — A child sleeps thus upon his bier ! 
Brahmins, lift up your voices on the air, 
Cast forth your mantles, let your task be done; 
While yet the day-god flings his parting glare^ 
Give to the Elements their mortid son. 

Take our brother. Earth ! — from thee 
Rose his giant-frame, to be. 
When he pass'd, in wrath and pride, 
O'er thy nations with a stride, 
On the victor's bloody way, 
Terror to its kindred clay. 
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Thou sustam'dst his mightj tread. 
In the combat's rush of dread, 
As the whirlwind, or the power 
That controls thy shuddering hour. 
Yet his arm grew strong in vain. 
Clay to clay must pass again ; 
Cowled head and helmed brow. 
Sleep in death as still and low. 
Earth, upon thy throbless breast, 
Take the conqueror to his rest. 

Thou, O Air, that by thy breath, 
Gav'st him empire over death; 
When before his golden car, 
Sprang the lightning steeds of war. 
And he to the fight went out, 
Thou did'st swell his battle-shout. 
When, beneath the evening sun, 
Clangor ceas'd and carnage done. 
Bent the chief of legions there. 
Thou wast in his murmur'd prayer. 
Breath hath pass'd: — ^the fierce war-cry. 
As the meek said prayer must die. 
Take our brother. Air, to thee 
Now thy wasted gift yield we. 

Thou, O Water, — in his life 
AH thy living springs were rife : 
Thou didst give him strength to meet 
Danger with untiring feety 
And didst lend thy fresh resource 
To renew his failing force. 
Thou wast of him; and at last, 
Life's mysterious compact pass'd, 
With the earth and with the air, 
Of oA" brother take thy share. 

Thou hast claimM our brother, Fire, 
Thou, that bad'st his soul aspire 
Up to Brama's burning throne; 
Thou, that in his bosom shone, 
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When, above a shrinking world, 
His red banner was unfuri'd; 
Thou didst light his eye to gleam 
With the pride of thine own beam, 
Till beneath its glance of flame, 
Dread-struck warriors stoop'd to shame. 
But the brightest day must end, 
When the dews of night descend; 
His great spirit, proud and free, 
Darken'd, we commend to thee. 
Let thine influence restore 
Its primeval light once more; 
Fit, before high Vishnou's face, 
To enter in its destin'd place. 
Fire, our brother parts to thee, 
Emblem of Grod's purity. 



STANZAS. 



Oh ! cherish all the rich delights 

Of youth's sincere romance; 
The spirit's proudest, wildest flights. 

The young heart's holiest trance. 

The thrilling, glorious dreams of worth. 

And man's high destiny; 
Of hearts as pure upon the earth, 

As aught of earth can be. • 

And often ponder o'er and o'er, 

As trac'd upon a scroll. 
The dreams that thou hast dream'd before, 

In poetry of soul. 
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And say not that they mock the wo 

That hath become thy lot, 
And all thy life must still be so 

And they must be forgot. 

Oh ! when the earth is bleak and bare. 

Who would forget its flowers ! 
Or in dark years of grief and care, 

Recall not blissful hours ! 

Recall them in life's sunny day, 
Like flowers with flowers growing: 

Recall them on life's barren way, 
Like streams through deserts flowing. 

Like holjr founts of blessedness 

That spirits hover near. 
And stir, with healing wings, to bless 

Anew the heart that's sere. 
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The Isles of Shoals are a cluster of rocky ledges, 
situated in the Atlantic, off the coast of Maine and 
New Hampshire. One or two are inhabited by fish- 
ermen, but most of them are entirely desolate. Al- 
though these islands are little known at the present 
day, yet for the Antiquary, the x^loud-gazer, and the 
lover of marvels, they possess abundant features of 
interest 

At an early period of the settlement of this coun- 
try, these islands were notorious as the resort of 
pirates; among whom the celebrated Captain Teach, 
called Blackboard, was the most conspicuous. He 
is supposed to have lefl, buried on the different isles, 
immense treasures, some of which, it is said, were 
discovered and appropriated by a succeeding resi- 
dent; and there is sufficient evidence that much 
remains unfound. Yet, of late years, all attempts to 
recover the hidden riches have, from some mysteri- 
ous circumstances attending them, proved fruitless. 

The various legends and relations of the fear- 
ful sights and sounds, which have hitherto terrified 
from their purpose those adventurous money-seek- 
ers, as recapitulated by the old islanders, would am- 
ply suffice to open the mouths and ears of all the 
marvel-varapyres of the states; and I must confess 
that for some of them there is no slight foundation. 
As for the antiquaries, a whole society might find 
employment in ransacking the ancient graves with 
which one of the islands abounds; and of the origin 
of which, so great is their apparent antiquity, no con- 
jecture has been formed; while to the lovers of scen- 
ery, notwithstanding their forbidding aspect, these 
barren places present some of its most beautiful 
combinations. 

It was for the last of these enjoyments, as well as 
for the benefit of sea-air and sea-bathing, that the 
writer, during the autumn of 1826, passed a few 
weeks in the family of a worthy fisherman. The 
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Autumn is peculiarly the proper season to enjoy, in 
is greatest beauty and power, the scenery of the 
isles. On the main land, among woods and fields, 
the withering of foliage, the bare trees, and fading 
vegetation, send over the mind so deep a sense of 
decay and death, that melancholy and fear are the 
predominant feelings of the beholder; but here, on 
these mighty rocks, which are seated, like immor- 
tals in the midst of the eternity of the surround- 
ing ocean, one's heart grows strong in the contem- 
plation of the undying strength before him. 
^ There is a loneliness, it is true, in being thus apart 
from all living things, upon a detached fragment of 
the earth; but not that withering feeling of separa- 
tion, that invades us in the depth of woods or in the 
mazes of the wilderness. It is the vast solitude of 
the sea, and no one who has not known it, can im- 
bibe the faintest idea of it. In the most profound 
solitudes of the land, there are some varieties of 
sound, or at least of sight, that have a power to break 
the stillness of the mind; but on the sea there is 
none. The dashing of the waves soon becomes so 
monotonous to the ear, that, unless the attention 
be turned upon it, it is silence; and the desert of 
the ocean has no changing shapes to dance in upon 
the eye, and vary the severe tone the thoughts will 
take. Yet this loneliness is not fearful. There is 
no indistinctness — no vague apprehension of danger 
unseen. The mind perceives all at a glance, and 
its omnipresence expands to omnipotence. 

I believe there are few minds similarly constituted 
in this respect ; from the earliest action of my think- 
ing faculties, from the hour I learned the truth, that 
all which lives must die, the thought of dissolution 
has haunted me. I have an intense dread of death; 
and the falling of a leaf, a gray hair, or a faded 
cheek has power to chill me. But here, in the re- 
cesses of these eternal rocks, with only a cloudless 
sky above, and an ocean before me, for the first time 
in my life have I shaken off the fear of death, and 
fancied myself immortal. 
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It was on one of those awfully still mornings, 
which all cloud-gazers will remember as characteri- 
zing the Autumn months. There was not a single 
vapor-wreath to dim the intense blue of the sky, or 
' a breath of wind to ruffle the almost motionless re- 
pose of the great deep; even the sunlight fell, seem-* 
mgly, with stiller brightness upon the surface of it. 
The point on which Istood, was low, and projected 
some distance into the sea; before me lay the bound- 
less waste of ocean, and behind, the cliffs rose in 
huge, frowning masses, as if to banish me forever 
from the world of change. 

After gazing awhile on the unvarying prospect, 
I became suddenly conscious of a figure, standing 
motionless, a few paces from my side. It was ap- 
parently a female, enveloped in a dark sea-cloak, 
drawn closely about her person, leaving the head 
and neck alone uncovered, over which flowed loose- 
ly a profusion of light hair that gleamed in the sun 
like rays. Her face was exquisitely rounded, but 
pale and still as marble. She seemed looking fixed- 
ly out on the distant horizon, as if in search of some 
coming object. Thinking her one of the inhabitants 
of a neighbouring island, who was watching for the 
return of a fishing boat, or perhaps, a lover, I did 
not immediately address her; but seeing no appear- 
ance of any vessel, I at length accosted her with — 
^^ Well, my pretty maiden, do you see any thing of 
him?" She turned instantly, and fixing upon me a 
pair of the largest and most melancholy blue eyes I 
ever beheld, said quietly, ^^ He will come again ." 
Before I had time for a rejoinder, she passed almost 
imperceptibly round the jutting of the rock, and disap- 
peared; leaving me gazing upon the place where she 
vanished with the feeling of one who awakes from a 
vivid dream, before the illusion has given place to 
the conviction of reality. 

Although I came to the island for a forenoon's 
stroll, and, but for this strange interruption, should 
probably have passed some hours there, I now felt 
an uncontrollable inclination to get back again ; 
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and accordinglyi reaching my boat as soon as possi* 
ble, set sail and put her away for home. Gfn ap- 
proaching the habitations of men, howevery and 
recollecting my unusual debility that morning, the 
impression lost somewhat of its force; and almost 
believing the whole to be an illusion of fancy, I con- 
cluded to say nothing of it to any one, but merely to 
look about me for something to substantiate, or re- 
move the idea. But the next day, seeing no person 
among the women of the island resembling the one 
I had met, or imagined I had met, the morning be- 
fore, and hearing of no circumstance which might 
in any way corroborate the unaccountable impres- 
sion, I resolved to go once more to the same spot. 

The day was not bright and calm as the former 
one, but what the fishers called a wild day. Great, 
heavy clouds lay sullenly along the horizon, in the 
southwest, and while higher up, other lighter ones 
were sailing calmly in the broad sunshine, below, 
the scud and detached fragments of black vapor 
were hurrying fiercely across the heavens, as the 
wind lulled and rose by fits. 

Some of the fishermen, who saw me unmooring 
my little boat as if preparing for a voyage, came 
down to the beach and anxiously warned me of an 
approaching gale ; but their forebodings, as well as 
the more threatening signs of the atmosphere, were 
alike in vain. I had, by thinking of it, wrought my- 
self up to so intense a desire to be assured of the 
truth or fiction of my yesterday's imagination, that 
I had no power to refrain. 

The boat sprang strongly upbn the whitening wa- 
ters, as under a single sail, she rounded the point, 
and in a few minutes was safely sheltered in a small 
cove on the leeward side of the island. 

My pulses beat more rapidly, my steps became 
slower, and my bounds across the chasms less vigor- 
ous, as I approached the scene of my adventure. 
The gale had increased tremendously, and the waves 
rolled over the low point in mountains of foam; 
bursting in upon the hollow faces of the clifis, with 
3 
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a sound resembling the explosion of a broadside ; 
dashing themselves into vapor^ and flinging it high 
above the rocks from which I had gone down the 
day before, The spot where the still vision had 
stood was a chaos of tumult; yet even then, I could 
have sworn that I heard with the same deep distinct- 
ness, the quiet words of the maiden — " He will come 
again;" and then a low, delicious laughter. All 
the latent superstitions of my nature rose up over 
me, overwhelming as the waves upon the rocks. 

The day passed away ; how, I know not ; and I 
again returned to my abode. 

I will not trouble the reader with particulars, but 
many times after that day, whenever the weather 
would permit, I visited the desolate island; and ma- 
ny times has that maiden stood there beside me. 
She was silent as when I first saw her, except to say, 
as then, ^' He will come again ;" and these words 
came upon my mind, rather than upon the ear. I 
was conscious of them, rather than heard them ; 
they were like the voices in dreams. It was all like 
a dream ; a mysterious intuition. I observed that 
the shells never crashed beneath her footsteps, nor 
did her garments rustle. In the bright, awful calm 
of noon, and in the rush of the storm, there was the 
same heavy stillness over her. When the winds 
were so furious that I could scarcely stand in their 
sweep, the light hair lay upon the forehead of the 
maiden without lifting a fibre. Her great blue 
eye-balls never moved in their sockets, and always 
shone with the same fixed, unearthly gleam. The 
motion of her person . was imperceptible ; I knew 
that she was there, and that she was gone. 

Every day, on leaving the spot, I determined never 
again to behold it ; yet as often an inexplicable fas- 
cination forced me to return. I knew she was not 
a being of this world, and her presence was a terror; 
yet I felt a strange, rapturous excitement in it that 
must be indulged. But I dislike to dwell on the 
memory of those scenes, and hurry to the close of 
the narration. 
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The last time I stood with her, was just at the eve- 
ning of one tranquil day. It was a lovely sunset, 
and as lovely a scene for one, I think, as this globe 
can afford. A few gold-edged clouds crowned the 
hills of the distant continent, and the sun had gone 
down behind them. The ocean lay, gorgeous as a 
monarch in his purple robes, beneath the reflected 
blushes of the sky, and even the ancient rocks 
seemed smiling in the glance of the departing day. 
Peace, deep peace, was the pervading power. The 
waters, lapsing among the caverns, spoke of it ; and 
it was visible in the silent motion of the small barks 
which, loosening their white sails in the cove of an 
adjacent island, passed slowly out, one by one, to 
the night-fishing. Yet why should I linger. She 
stood beside me then. The tinted rays of the atmos- 
phere threw a like mellow glow upon her features, 
, and I thought that cold, bright eye was softened to 
I humanity. I may not relate what passed. The 
: memory of it chills me. But in that hour I knelt 
' there, and in shuddering fearfulness, swore, never 
/ again to look upon that spot: and I never have. 

The following legend was related to me by an old 
fisherman, who had resided from his boyhood on the 
isles, and whom many supposed to be a descendant 
from some one of Blackboard's pirates. He had ob- 
served my solitary visits to the desolate island, and 
that evening, on my return, met me at the beach. 
Not noticing my agitation, he abruptly desired me to 
enter his hut and hear what he should tell me. He 
said he had received the narration when a boy, from 
his father, and had several times since seen the sub- 
ject of it; and, he added, in a subdued tone, I am 
well aware that you also are not unacquainted with 
her form. 

On one of the earliest voyages of Teach, his ship 
was one day lying ofi* and on a wild coast of Scot- 
land, watching for a rich trader which was expected 
that way, when a small boat was discovered, with 
one person in it, rowing towards the pirate. The 
next tack in shore, the maintopsail was laid to the 
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mast, and the stranger came up. He requested an 
interview with the commander of the vessel, and 
was received on board. After a long conversation 
with Teach, in the cabin, the stranger was again 
brought on deck, and introduced as a comrade to 
the crew and officers, who received him with cheers; 
for he was a lofly, noble-looking man. 

While the pirates were yet carousing in honor 
of their newly admitted associate, the ship they lay 
in wait for, hove in sight, and, hoisting the Jolly Ro^ 
gevy they immediately bore down upon her. There 
was no chance of escape, and the merchantman, 
mounting a few guns, prepared for a desperate re- 
sistance. She was soon captured by the more nu- 
merous force of the pirates, and, during the action^ 
their new comrade found opportunity to display un- 
daunted courage, and skill so remarkable, that the 
shouts of victory were mingled with encomiums on 
the bold Scot. 

The prize was a rich one, and fully answered the 
expectations of the captors. After plundering her 
completely, the remains of her crew were sent on 
shore in the boats. She was a fine ship, and the 
rovers being numerous, it was concluded to man 
and arm the prize as a consort. They cast lots to 
determine who should go on board the new vessel, 
and those who were thus selected, at the suggestion 
of Teach, chose the young stranger for their leader, 
having some of their oldest comrades for his officers. 
Accordingly, Captain Scot, after taking the prescrib- 
ed oaths, ascended the quarter deck of as trim a sea- 
bird as ever spread wing upon the ocean. 

In a short time, the two piratical captains sailed 
in company to the southern seas, and there, by his 
avarice and cruelty, as well as by his daring, Scot 
soon proved himself a true pirate, and gained the 
confidence of his crew, who ^bought him invincible. 

After cruising some months, and amassing im- 
mense wealth, once more the outlawed Scot laid his 
course for his native land. On arriving off the place 
which was the scene of bis ^rst tri\impbp, th^ boat 
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was manned with a choice party of comrades, and 
ordered alongside for shore. The rover landed just 
as the rising moon was silvering the beach, and pro- 
ceeding with his party cautiously through several 
wild defiles, at length reached an opening, where, 
half encircled by a winding stream, stood a small 
but comfortable dwelling. As they approached, the 
captain motioned his followers to linger in the edge 
of the copse that fringed the foot of a little hill, and 
advanced alone to the cottage. Knocking at a win- 
dow, and speaking in a low voice, it was directly 
opened to him and he entered. In a few minutes he 
rejoined the band, bearing an apparently lifeless fe- 
male in his arms. He poured some drops from a 
phial into her mouth, and constructing as quickly 
as possible a litter of branches, the sailors bore her 
rapidly towards the boat. She did not exhibit symp- 
toms of recovery until they were lifting her over the 
ship's side, when the captain, takingher in his arms, 
carried her inst€mtly to his cabin. The ship was im- 
mediately got under weigh and stood off for the 
American coasts. For a long time, the sailors saw 
nothing of their captain's fair prize, and dared not 
break in upon his stern mood with questions. They 
only conjectured, by his constant attendance upon 
her, thatwas dangerously ill. At length, she became sL^ 
80 far recovered as to appear on deck ; and they, 
who till then had been murmuring at their comrade's 
monopoly, and envying his. good fortune, now, when 
they looked upon the pale but majestic countenance 
of the maiden, where love seemed struggling with 
shame and sorrow, were awed into respect. 

The next land the rovers made was this island ; 
and here they remained some time, carousing, and 
forming schemes for future depredations. Here, al- 
so, they landed their ill-gotten treasure, and deposit- 
ed it in different hiding places. That of their com- 
mander was buried on an island, apart from the 
rest. 

Soon, however, they grew tired of inaction, and 
were preparing to resume their bloody avocation, 
3* 
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when, early one morning, a aail was dkcoirered 
moving slowly in the light breeze towards the isles. 
After an attentive observation, Scot ordered his ship 
to be made ready for sea and action. 

A short time only was necessary to execute the 
command, but before he embarked, the maiden was 
carried to the island where he had buried his treas^ 
ores, and caused to swear with horrible rkes, that 
until his return, if it were not till the day of judg- 
ment, she would guard them from the search of all 
mortals. 

The Rover departed, and, the wind springing up 
off shore, was soon alongside of the strange vessel. 
The recognition was immediate. It was a sloop of 
war, fitted out for tLe' express purpose of capturing^ 
the pirate. The fight was long and desperate, but 
at length, overpowered by numbers, the guns of the 
sinking. Rover were silenced. A last effort — ^they 
grapple-— one burst of flame, and the fragments of 
the tall and shapely vessels are strown, like sea- 
weeds, upon the ocean. In the fury of his despair, 
Scot had fired his magazine, and involved himself 
and his conquerors in one conunon doom. 

The Aurora Borealis was flashing brilliantly up 
the evening sky, when a single boat touched the 
shell-covered rocks, and its crew of wounded and 
weary wretches climbed in silence up their sides.^A 
few of both parties had survived the explosion, and 
after struggling long with the waves, gained the only 
boat which escaped thef general wreck. It was the 
mingled remnant of friends and foes; but here, in 
their desolation, friendship and enmity were alike 
forgotten. To complete their misfortunes, the boat, 
with one of their number, who had been unable to 
leavie it the night before, was next morning descried 
drifting far in towards the main land ; and thus, 
without materials to build another, all hope of again 
leaving the isle was forever banished. 

Years came and passed over them, in their pow^ 
erless solitude. Fish and tlie eggs of sea-birds 
afforded a subsistence^ t>ut cold and hunger did their 
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work upon them, one bj one ; until at length, the 
last of the pirates, after toiling to lay his dead com- 
rade in a grave beside his fellows, slept upon the 
turf of it. 

By means of the accidental drilling on shore of 
the boat which I mentioned, continued the old man, 
I am enabled to give you this narrative. The an- 
cient graves, which the islanders point out to you 
with wonder and marvelling, are the resting places 
of the rovers and their foes; and the maiden whom 
you have met on yonder rocks, is the mistress of 
Scot. She waits there to guard his treasures and 
watch for his return, until the last trumpet shall sum- 
mon her from the charge. 



TO A STAR. 



Thou star, that shinest sweetly down 
From thine high place of light, 

The radiance of thy regal crown 
Gomes forth with gentle might ; 

A bland and holy might, that beings 
Calm thoughts of Eden birth ; 

A power that "bids the soul's white wings 
Spread gloriously forth. 
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Thou send'st the light of memory 

To rest upon my brow ; 
And brighten with the days gone by 

The years that shade it now. 

Thou smilest on me as a ray 

From eyes that love me well ; 
Hope-speaking eyes, that far away 

No more their love may tell. 

Mild, gentle star, thy quiet way 

Is o'er the mellow west ; 
Oh ! seek my love, and let thy ray 

Smile peace upon her rest. 

And send some calm-eyed sprite, sweet star, 

On her pure bosom down, 
To waken with its pearl guitar. 

The thoughts that swell mine own. 

And as beneath thy wizard ray, 

She sinks to love's soft sleep, 
Her wandering fancy lead to stray 

Out o'er the heaving deep. 

Teach her with fond creative art, 

To shape thy coming beam ; 
And clasp me to her bounding heart — 

The spirit of a dream. 
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AN HOUR AMONG THE RUINS OF 
PiESTUM. 

Yes, proud things, ye are fallen. Lo ! 

Rolls back the cloud of years ! 
And mounting in my fancy's glow, 

Greece ! thy ereat youth appears. 
All that thy glorious pride hath won 

Of beauty and of power, 
Is blazing on me, as the sun 

In his uprising hour. 
Proud Greece ! free, conquering, sublime, 

Shall thine, the empire of the soul. 
Crouch 'neath the Tyrant-march of Time, 

Be crush'd beneath the Ages' roll ! 

What sound ! God ! from thy crumbling fane 

Fall'st thou without a foe ! 
Proud Greece ! thy glorious sun again 

No glancing beam shall throw ; 
Thine ancient story's deathless ray 

Is all that speaks of thee ; 
Hath set thine olden, dazzling day, 

In shame and infamy. 
But shadowy visions of pass'd might 

Flit by me in the gloom ; 
And on thy marble tablets, write 

The story of thy doom. 

Beneath yon ruin's shadow, lo. 

What form is stealing there. 
Some deep, unutterable wo 

Writhes in his bosom bare ; 
A Greek, a slave ! this sacred gloom 

Is not for thee — ^the grave — 
The shadow of a hero's tomb 

Is not meet couch for slave. 
The ashes of the mighty dead 

Shrink from thy contact — fly — 
Here, upon honor's holy bed, 

Reptile ! thou may'st not die ! 
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Tomb of the mightj and the free I 

Greece ! not a mourning tear 
May struggle from mine eye, to be 

An offering on thy bier. 
For ages hath thy glory fired 

The patriot and the sage ; 
And thy lyre's echoings inspired 

The poet's living page ; 
Oh ! that the angel — Hope, might set 

Upon thy clouds, one gleam, 
A sign that from thy thraldom, yet 

May burst a deathless beam« 



ROMANCE. 



There, flashed like a pure spirit, young Romance — 

With step now gentle, now with pride elate ; 
Her eye now fired in visionary trance. 

And now to Heav'n upraised; now tranc'd, sedate; 
Now reckless, wandering ; now severely great. 

The Raptures wild, their brows with thistle bound, 
Gathered about — on her fair forehead sat 

Meek purity, with heavenly radiance crown'd ; 
And gentle joy serene, with virtue only found. 

With silver zone her slender waist was bound ; 

Her vest, in evening's sunset hues, was bright ; 
The snowy robes, her sylpbic form around, 
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In simple, wavy foldings, floated light ; 
Like fleecy clouds about the queen of night, 

That heav'nly looms of ambient ether wove : 
So peerless fair she was to human sight, 

C*" She seemed some angel-spirit from above — 
Nor any mortal wight could see her and not love. 

Ofltimes, she loved to sit on mossy stone, 

And list the dashing torrent's sullen roar ; 
Or the sad owlet's melancholy moan ; 

Or mark the deep'ning tints of evening hoar, 
The peaceful vale in darkness shrouding o'er 

With length'ning shadows of the frowning hill ; 
And of the sheeny stole which late it wore 

The towering oak bereaving — ^then in still 
And sofl tranquillity to list the murmuring rill. 

And ofl;, o'er rock and stream she bounded gay. 

Snatching the wild-rose, heeding not the thorn ; 
The lurking thorn, that 'neath its covert lay. 

Ah ! thus beneath each blushing joy doth fawn 
Some treacherous ill ; but she, tho' pierced and torn. 

Still eagerly, unto her panting breast 
The fatal flowret clasp'd ; nor did she mourn 

The rankling pain, so she the bud possess'd. 
And with the wounding sting, the beauteous bauble 
press'd. 

And many foUow'd her ; the young and gay. 

And beautiful, and noble ; they whose souls 
Were formed for high imaginings ; and they 

Whose spirits do such deeds as fame enrolls. 
With poesy and blazon, on the scrolls 

That perish not with ages ; nor go down 
To sleep again in dust ; but still as rolls 

Onward the car of Time, they live — ^when crown 
And purple robe are crush'd beneath his blighting 
frown. 

With eyes of fire, with footsteps swifl; and wild. 
Trod on her mazy path the youthful throng ; 
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Some laugk'd outright ; others, more gentle, smil'd; 

Some gave to air^ in the glad mirthful song^ 
Their light and innocent hearts, that knew no wrong ; 
Some mus'd apart, and watch'd the clouds that 
flung 
Their shadows on the earth, and skimm'd along 

The sunny plains, and the deep glades among. 
Dimming the glassy lakes, and hills with verdure 
hung. 



AVARICE. 

Ceaseless he dug the earth, and sought for gold, 

That there might hidden be ; nor from the ground 
His snaky eyes once rais'd he ; of strange mould 

Were they, that he small space could see around; 
But his wide ears caught ev'ry passing sound. 

And quaked his coward heart with inward fear 
At rush of owlet's wing : he stood astound 

When the wind swept among the ivy sere, 
Howl'd in the empty hall, or thro' the archway drear. 

And with him delv'd a bwid of wretched men ; 

In anxious silence eagerly they slav'd. 
While the big drops from their pale foreheads ran. 

And hard-wrung dews their limbs emaciate lav'd 
Till lifeless down they sunk. Still gold they crav'd— 

Gold with their latest gasp ; the dymg moan 
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Bore the same burthen from the hoHow grave. 

Where the bent wretches wallowed— ^ach bis own 
Had scoop'd, nor other toil his squalid life had 
known. 



HIGHLAND BALLAD. 

THE WARRIOR. 



It is not in sorrow, it is not in fear, 

We descend from the land to our forefathers dear ; 

They had glanc'd o'er its beauty, and gazed on its 

pride, 
That loveliness perished, that proud glory died. 

Like the crags of their mountains, the sire and the 

son 
Frown'd dark on the tempest whose work was 

begun ; 
But the evil was o'er them like slow sapping rain, 
They went down in thunder, and slept on the plain. 

All perished ! the spoiler came up from the south. 
With the gall in his heart, and the sweet in his 

mouth; 
The word of the Southron breath'd death o'er the 

hills, 
Arid their glory went down like dead leaves on the 

rills. 

4 
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In vain the bright claymore flash'd fierce in the 

north. 
From the isles of the ocean the war-bark sprang 

forth— 
And the chief of the highlands stood dauntless and 

free 
With the targe at his breast and the blood to his 

knee. 



HIGHLAND BALLAD. 

THE HUNTER. 



The forest where the deer resort ! — 

I know its windings well, 
I know each hoary mountain-clifi*, 

I know each woody dell; 
By dead murk night and broad daylight 

My tread hath sounded there ; 
At dawning blush and evening hush 

I've breathed the scented air. 
Yet, hunter, it is not the bow 

My foot is set to draw, 
It is not on the distant aim 

My gaze is fix'd afar: 
The bounding deer may have no fear 

When I stand by the brook. 
The lake's calm flood, the bending wood- 

They know a lover's look. 
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Long have I trod the haunts of men. 

And wealth and pleasure sought — 
IVe found there is no grief nor wrong, 

Where harmless deer resort: 
The blue heaven's truth, the green earth's youth, 

Have both a cheering voice, 
The free morn's health hath store of wealth, 

To make my heart rejoice — 
Then ye who send the angel Hope 
' To rest on worldly fame — 
A bird of paradise to perch 

On withering boughs of shame ! 
And ye whose store is charnel ore, 

Whose Tyrian dye is blood, — 
Come out with me beneath the tree, 

And hear their teachings good. 

Stand, Huntsman, by this spring and trac^ 

Its bright path down the vale — 
A calm and pure benevolence, 

A health to all that ail — 
Or glance at will, o'er plain, o'er hill. 

O'er cloud and isle and sea, 
The winds come near to tell thine ear. 

Life's blessings all are free: 
So thou shalt never more pursue 

With wrong one living thing. 
But walk the world thy time, for each 

Some good or joy to bring; 
Unstring thy bow, and homeward go 

With nature in thy thought ; 
Nor stain with blood the pleasant wood 

Where gentle deer resort. 
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THE LOVEK. 



"Wilt thou flee away with me 

Maiden with the locks of gold, 
Heaths are wide and mountains free, 

Thy chiePs heart is true and bold : 
Seek with me the shaded glen 

Where my fathers' hilU arise. 
True the night is dark^ — ^What then ! 

Stars are in thy clear, blue eyes. 
Come ! I hear my good gray steed 

Neighing by the greenwood tree. 
Maiden, now for daring deed 

Wilt thou flee away with me? 

Maiden with the golden hair, 

Lean thou from thy lattice high; 
Send one sweet breath on the air 

go thy chief may quafl'the sigh. 
See the cloud is tilling fast. 

Starry lights are bursting forth, 
High the circling glows are cast 

Streaming from the wizard north \ 
Wilt thou bless thy lover's arms ? 

His lone bowers are sad for thee ; 
Buds await thy sunlight charms. 

Maiden, thither wilt thou flee ? 

Saw I not thy tresses gleam 

Waving on the gentle wind ? 
Like as in a blissful dream. 

Heard I not thine accents kind? 
Such bright glory never wreathed 

O'er the nothern hills alofl ; 
Starlit hollows never breathed 

Echoes half so rich and soft ; 
Vanished ! Ah, how sad and drear 

All the fainting stars look down \ 
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What light foot comes stealing near? 
Maiden ! — ^Now thou art mine own. 

Pant not thus, thou timid fawn, 

Folded on thy lover's breast; 
Thou mightst roam the wide world's lawn 

Nor find holier spot to rest ; 
Come, my good steed, from the glade, 

Stilly wave, ye forest bowers, 
Reach thy glooms, thou friendly shade. 

What free joy, will soon be ours ! 
Holy night hath never heard 

Vows so true as mine shall be. 
Maiden, trust thy chieftain's word !" — 

*^ I will flee away with thee." 



HIGHLAND BALLAD. 

THE MINSTEEL. 



Fair lot befal the minstrel ! 

Bright sky and shadeless earth, 
Read ye what his deep eyes tell— 

The wizard poet's birth — 
Ye sprites, whose charge of duty 

Is over land and sea, 
To breathe the tints of beauty, 

And rear the strong and free-— 
4* 
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Let spring for him the fountains. 

And spread for him the bower, 
Pile huge the 'battled mountains, 

Unfold the simple flower ; 
Let all be for the minstrel, 

For he is born of them, — 
To weave for him the song-spell. 

To stud his diadem. 

Trace ye his boundless empire 

Upon the midnight air, 
With pencils of the red fire — 

He walks a monarch there i 
Nevis be his high altar. 

Its clouds his temple dome. 
His brave heart shall not falter — 

The minstrel-priest shall come. 

And when the day is glowing 

Above the windless deep, 
The glassy waves are flowing 

With slow and idle sweep. 
Then launch him in a light boat 

Upon the slumb'ring main. 
That he may know what dreams float 

O'er ocean's mighty brain. 

And fair befal the minstrel 

Within the homes of men ! 
Ye fairy elves that aye dwell 

By highland hill and glen, 
Lead ye his footsteps ever. 

At rosy dawn and eve, 
When bright leaves toss and quiver. 

And pearly dew-nets weave. 

In princely halls of wassail 
Fill him the cup of cheer. 

While o'er the conqueror's festal 
His harp is ringing clear ; 

And in the humble shealing 
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Spread fresh his heather hed, 

That dreams from perfume stealing 

May wreath his sleeping head. 

So through life's deserts dreary, 

Lone waste and busy town, 
His step may ne'er grow weary, 

His smooth brow never frown; 
And when his quick glance slumbers 

From aught of earth or air, 
Breathe o'er his rest soft numbers — 

So let his lot be fair I 



FAREWELL. 



I've been to give a fond, leave-taking look, 
Down o'er the woody hill-slope, to the brook ; 
Where in the valley's placid wildernesses 
Melteth the world's glare, which the heart oppresses; 
Where the tall forest-tree and shrub of spring 
Grow up like sisters all unquarrelling. 
My gentle friends ! Each evening two of us. 
And sometimes all, with arms entwining thus, 
Have stood beneath the rich-boughed hemlock 

spreading 
Unbroken shades, and fragrant coolness shedding ; 
Or leaving the dark wood-path, when day faded. 
Strolled where the brook flows stilly on, unshaded. 
To where the willows reach from side to side, 
Meeting their slender branches o'er the tide ; 
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I lingerM long to catch each quiet look, 

Of bending tree, and path, and mossj nook, 

And gleaming river, through the opening loops 

Of the close branches, as the light of hopes, 

Peeping in gaily, as it glides along 

Like the smooth cadence of a mother's song ; 

To catch the blush of growing light and fainting. 

And deepening shadow, that I might be painting. 

Time hence, some little talismans to bring 

When I should need it, all the joy of spring 

Into the grief of winter's lonely hall ; 

Hanging my glowing pictures on the wall, 

Till past delights the present gilded o'er, 

And I should be, dear friends, with you once more. 

I know such moods and moments are, when we 
On the high wing of some old memory, 
Are lifted up, with one quick leap surmounting 
Whole crowds of toils and ills, not worth the coun- 
ting ; 
And I can guess the fresh and happy feeling 
Of coming back so, with a sudden spring. 
To our young dwelling-spots, and fondly kneeling 
By crumbling shrines of youthful worshipping ; 
Or lighting, like a bird with a sweet song. 
The Druid groves of pleasant times among. 

So would I come, my gentle friends, to you. 
With as full heart and love as rich and true. 
As it now gushes ; and though years had pass'd^ 
With desolating rush, and Time had cast 
Weight of chill dews from his dark firmament, 
A ray from early hours should still be sent. 
Making each sad and heavy tear of night 
To burn, a jewel, in its holy light. 
And yet an echo of our fond farewell, 
So full of love and hope, should rest and dwell 
In these good places ; and the sounding wings 
Of going years should be as musical strings 
Of unused harps, that when a passing finger 
Sweepeth them carelessly, give tones to linger 
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Long on the air, showing that still there dwell 
Spirits beneath them. Friends ! farewell — farewell. 



RETURNING. 



Returning ! — ^yet returning, with swift flight, 
As polishM helms send back the glancing light, 
Cometh my spirit from life's wandering ; 
And as the sweet airs of the musical spring. 
Stirring the groves, the cool of early time 
Kisseth my feverM lids — so I may rhyme, 
Weaving of memories with a golden woof, 
A full enveloping scarf, to keep aloof 
All the chill damps that years are flinging o'er me. 
Ha ! have I now the magical loom before me. 

I love the truth of memory, that embalms 
With so rich swathings all the early dead. 
That when we reach to them our longing arms^ 
They almost lift again the placid head ; 
Showing like throngs of happy children-faces 
Of winged seraphs peopling desert-places. 

In lovely evenings visions come to me, 

My Adala, of those gone by and thee : 

Rich summer eves, breathing moist airs and making 

The music of fresh leaves, and ripples breaking 

Upon the rivers for the stars to light ; 

Bringing cool, pearly dews to bleach the white 
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Of drooping lilies : To all these sweet things 
The memory of thy gentle presence clings, 
Beaming kind looks, and speaking cordial greetings— 
We have so hallowed eve with happy meetings ! 

How much of life is gladdened by such hours 
Of social converse, cherishing thought's flowers ; 
Those fervencies of soul and glows of heart, 
That proud ennobling sympathies impart ; 
And gay imaginings and mirth refined, 
That sprinkle fancy's stars upon the mind. 

'Tis not all poetry, but rich-eyed Truth 
That painteth thus the memories of youth ; 
They are true pictures, which shall light the eye 
When suns go down and starry hours sail by 
Sending no voice ; when lovely things unnoted 
Fade, like the passing clouds that o'er them floated. 
Still through the shades of many, many years 
Turning from pleasant sights, that there may be 
For other eyes, mine shall look through life's tears 
With heart-renewing gaze still bent on thee. 



GOOD AND EVIL. 

FROM the' PERSIAN. 



" It is dark, O Alia !" — so mourned the young 
Haflz, who was the son of Haflz the sweet poet of 
the East — " It is dark, O Alia ! over all the ways 
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of thy children. I stand forth to worship thee at the 
morning time, and the light of the sun is not upon 
me, nor is my life warmed with his good. The 
green valleys are dimmed and sad ; the pleasant 
groves are heavy with sorrow, and the waters of the 
bright lakes are troubled. The steed snufis not 
the breeze of the early day ; the hymns of the song- 
birds rise not from their leafy temples ; the antelopes 
lift not their dripping mouths from the fountains, 
nor bound away to the desert, satisfied and happy. 

" Yet more, O Alia ! I have turned mine eyes 
upward from all these things ; I have passed out 
upon the paths of men ; I have entered beneath the 
roofs of thy children ; I have stood upon their 
graves. The ways of the upright were rugged ; the 
feasts of the generous were silent ; the halls of the 
gentle were desolate ; the brows of the gifled were 
wreathless ; and flowers bloomed not over the rest 
of the good. The councils of truth and wisdom were 
without listeners ; true greatness without honors ; 
and noble deeds without reward. The hours of 
youth were scattered by folly, and the years of age 
wasted by sorrow. It is dark, O Alia ! The light 
of thy good hath arisen and passed away from the 
land of the faithful ; the shadow of evil is over all 
its habitations." 

Such were the murmurings of Hafiz as he climbed 
slowly up the mountain, which overlooks the plain 
of Shiraz. At length he reached the summit, and 
rested there upon the pinnacle of a thunder-scathed 
rock. His gaze wandered sadly out over the dwell- 
ing places of his fathers and the fading glory of their 
cities ; and, as his eyes rose again towards the 
clouded heavens, the murmurs of his heart broke 
upon his lips. " Alas I that the face of Alia is 
shrouded ; that I may not know the truth of his 
counsels, nor behold the secret fountains of his pur- 
pose. Would that mine eyes might see and my 
heart understand the strange and fearful mysteries 
of the destiny of man ; that I might look upon his 
morning of youth and pierce the mists that enwrap 
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its opening years ; upon his noon of manhood^ and 
know the end of its dark strife and conflicting pas« 
sions ; upon the evening of age, and contemplate its 
vain cares, its idle hopes, and its cheerless desola* 
tion !" 

With these words the youthful Hafiz turned again 
to descend the mountain, when suddenly a man of 
venerable aspect stood before him. The face of 
the stranger was white and transparent as that of 
childhood, while his silvered hair, bent form, and 
flowing beard, betokened extreme age. A smile 
passed over his thin lip and broad forehead, as he 
spoke, like a soft wind over the bosom of the calm 
lake. His accents were low, yet distinct as thought^ 
and his words fell upon the heart of Hafiz with 
the power of a prophecy. 

" Son of Persia," said the ancient man, *^ stay 
thy steps ; banish from thine heart the dark birds of 
discontent, and listen to the teachings of Alia. Thou 
hast said, in thy sad folly, that no good is upon the 
earth ; that evil alone is the lot of man. Lo ! Hafiz^ 
behold !" 

And the son of the poet beheld advancing, on 
either side of the mountain, a shade. One, bright 
and beautiful as the rose, that has touched the breast 
of the bulbul ; the other, dark and distorted as the 
noxious root which hides the lair of the serpent. 
As the two shapes advanced, there arose with them 
a dense mist, and when they stood upon the summit 
of the mountain, all space, below and around them, 
was covered as with an inundation — as if the breath 
of Destiny had gone out over all the land. 

The countenance of the old man assumed an ex- 
pression of severe majesty as he again addressed the 
astonished youth. ** Murmurer," said he,'' know 
that these are here at the bidding of Alia ; now 
shalt thou view the chastening inflictions of ^EvU^ 
and behold the ministry of Good, Receive in silent 
humility the wisdom that shall be given thte. Lift 
thine eyes and look." 

Then Hafiz raised his eyes, which had been cast 
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down in fear, and looked out upon the sea of inist 
before him. He saw upheaving, faintly and feebly 
at first, but rapidly becoming more distinct and solid, 
the domes and minarets of a vast city. Yet clouds 
and darkness rested upon them. The streets stretch- 
ed away from the great squares until their minute 
points were lost in the perspective ; and they were 
thronged with human beings, who crept along pale 
and emaciated. Many had fallen to the earth, which 
was like one vast charnel-house ; the eyes of some 
were rolled upward in the agony of parting life, and 
those of others were fixed in death . Mothers dash- 
ed from their breasts the perishing clay of their in- 
fants; and sons, in their aimless flight, trampled reck- 
lessly on their fallen parents. As his eye wandered 
hurriedly over these fearful objects, Hafiz beheld' 
the plains and valleys about the city covered with 
hostile armies. The banners of the invader flapped 
heavily in the infectious breeze, and the spear of 
the barbarian trembled in his nerveless hacd. Yet 
the banners moved on — the deadly spear was couch- 
ed — and the gleaming sabre waved to the onset. 
The struggling mass of the dying rose to meet the 
advancing foe, and, as again they fell back power- 
less to the earth, the breath of their shrieks of agony 
and despair rose, as it seemed, more dense than the 
shrouding mist. 

Shuddering with horror, Hafiz turned away fi-om 
the woful phantoms, and was about to entreat the 
messenger of Alia to unrol no farther the scroll of 
human misery, when his eye fell upon the misty ocean 
that was rolling beneath the opposite side of the 
mountain. The chain of silence passed over his 
words, and the dark repinings faded from his heart. 
For, as he looked, the surface became level and fair; 
the rich valleys spread out their fruit-laden bosoms : 
the proud cities rose up again in their grandeur and 
beauty ; the domes of the temples gleamed in the 
sun, and the waters of the fountain slumbered in the 
shade. As he looked yet longer, he perceived the 
streets and the gardens filled with happy and health- 
5 
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ful countenances : the monarch rode by in his glorf 
and power, and the slave went singing to his labor. 
He saw, going up to the mosques and sacred placea^ 
processions and trains of worshippers, as it seemed, 
to render gratitude and praises to Alia, because 
of some dreadful calamity averted, a pestilence 
passed away, or an invader driven out. And they 
bore banners as if won by victorious armies ; yet 
the people wore not the habiliments of war. Secun 
-rity and peace sat, like birds of paradise, upon every 
roof, and power, as the wings of an eagle, dweU 
over all the cities. 

Then the horror which had shadowed the coun- 
tenance of Hafiz gave place to the smile of satisfac- 
tion ; and his spirit, which had been heavy with 
sorrow, was made buoyant with rejoicing. For he 
knew that the pestilence and darkness, which he 
had seen over the land of his fathers, were but 
shields of protection against the laying waste of the 
barbarians of the north. And Hafiz bowed his head 
to the Genius of Good. 

Yet again he looked out upon the shadowinga 
of Evil. The city and its pall of wa were there no 
longer, but in the place of them stood, alone, upon a 
barren hill-side, where no fountain bubbled out, and 
no fruit-grove reached its wealth to the hand of the 
gatherer, the solitary dwelling of poverty. He be- 
held the hoar feebleness of age tottering to the field 
of labor, and the fresh vigor of youth bent down and 
distorted with toil. While the scantily clad inmates 
of this dreary abode still wrought, as it were, wrestling 
with their mother earth for her common debt to her 
children, a poor subsistence, the cloud and the tem- 
pest gathered over the hill and settled down upon ita 
sides, as if to sweep away the shuddering peasaats 
in the path of its destruction. 

Yet was the heart of Hafiz sad but for a in- 
stant over the toils and disasters of his fellow-men. 
A glance upon the picturing of Good displayed to 
his contemplation the same rude abode and the same 
humble inmates. Yet the sun shone broad and glo- 
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rious upon it, and its goldon splendor outshone the 
monarch's tent. The bare fields of the tiller, where 
once the footsteps of toil were the only marks, were 
BoV decorated with fair blossoms, and spread with ripe, 
blushing frnits, more richly than the boards of the 
banquet. The aged peasant, whom he had seen 
tottering with his toil-worn children to their labor, 
was now resting in the shadow of its harrest, sur* 
rounded by the gratitude and happiness of his house- 
hold. The cares of the hoary head were now repo-^ 
sing in the lap of youthful cheerfulness, and th^ 
happy looks of childhood were lifted up in reneration 
to the calm regards of paternal old age. The stoHn 
hadp assed away and was forgotten ; and the light 
of present cheer and future promise was shining orer 
all. CThe son of the poet saw, that ease and afflu-^ 
ence are not alone the bestowers of happiness, add 
that toil and weariness are not without the reward of 
plenty and contentment^ That good and not evil is 
the lot of all, who take pains to deserve it. 

And more beheld Hafiz — and still more, as he 
turned from the sad conjurings of Evil, rejoiced his 
heart in the gentle presentments of Good. If over 
the drear waste of the mist-desert of the one, wander- 
ed the shapes of misery, uprose on the fair bosomed 
ralley of the other, the imagings of beauty and happi- 
ness. The houseless pilgrim on the one, within the 
other found cheer and shelter. If fierce enemies 
beset him here, there peace and friendliness were 
around him. For the victim of pain and sorrow, 
were provided balm and sympathy ; for despondency 
there was hope, wad for repining, content. The 
rich man, who had suffered anxiety and endured pri- 
vation, to gain wealth, found its worth of joy in the 
gratitude of those whose wants it enabled him to re- 
lieve. The structures of benevolence overshadow- 
ed the oppressions of avarice, and Hafiz saw that 
the joy is no less to the giver, than to the receiver \ 
and that be who strives to confer real benefits on 
his fellow-men, clasps real good and happiness to his 
own breast. He saw that for each phantom of Evil 
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there was a still fairer picture of Grood. That for 
war and invasion there were victory and security. 
For famine, there was plenty; for pestilence, health; 
for affliction, cheer; and for misfortune, resigna- 
tion. He saw the morning of the just man's life 
unshadowed by sorrow, its noon blazing with pros- 
perity and beneficence, its evening calm, and filled 
with the teachings of wisdom. 

When thus the son of the poet looked and beheld 
all these things, his knees Were bowed to the earth 
with humility, and his heart raised to Alia in thank- 
fulness and praise. 

^' I have sinned against thee, O Alia," spoke the 
voice of his repentance, " I have mistrusted thy wis^ 
dom, I have arraigned thy mercy. Now hast thouy 
in thy beneficence, given instruction to the soul of 
thy worshipper and filled his mind with tr^itth. Now 
knoweth he, that over the destijty of mim thy love 
ruleth ; that the desert is aot without its fountains, 
the bleak hills without their seasonable verdure, nor 
the bare groves without their song-full shades." 

With these words Hafiz arose, but the form of the 
venerable stranger was not before him, neither the 
ministers of destiny. He looked about him. The 
mist-oceans had arisen up from the foot of the 
mountain — and again he beheld the beauteous plaix^ 
of Shiraz stretching away before him, not shadowed- 
and sorrowful, but beaming and rejoicing in the 
full glance of the summer's sun. The rivers were 
winding, like embroidery, among the lovely groves ; 
the fountains lay gleaming, like jewels, on the bosoms 
of the meadows ; and the habitations of men were 
holy and shining as the abodes of angels. He, wko 
but an hour since, climbed the mountain that over- 
looks the plain of Shiraz, a wretched murmurer, 
with his face bent to the ground in his toilsome as- 
cent, now descended, with a countenance lifted and 
smiling as the flower of the morning, and a step jo- 
cund and light as the bound of the antelope. 

He entered into the house of his fathers ; he as- 
sembled the sons of his household, his klpdred, m^ 
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all those whom he loved, and taught them theee 
truths — as they are written in the books of the wis- 
dom of his country. — That the lot of man is Good, 
to all those who murmur not at the orderings of Alia; 
and Evil, only to the discontented. 



GLAMOUR. 



** Glamour is the magic by which distant or unreal things, 
the past or thsfature, are made to appear, as palpable, before 
Uie eyes." 



The proudest knight, the fairest dame, 

Of all high-hearted France, 
A gentle, yet enduring flame 

Is burning in her glance ; 
And, as before the sunset sky, 

The dark tower rises fair. 
Who marks him by her side might deem 

A Warrior-god stood there. 

The twilight shades fall thick and fast. 

As they look east away. 
And crowd upon the fleeing past, 

Like banners in array. 
5* 
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Mark how the maiden's form doth shrink 

Beneath his grasping hand^ 
As far his pointing arm is stretched 

Out o'er the darkened land. 

" The power is on me now — I hold 

The truncheon of the spell ! 
My noble girl, wouldst view the fight 

Where haughty Moran fell ? 
Wouldst see the battle swell again, 

A mountain-torrent's flow, 
Loaded with hosts uptorn — like shrubs ? 

Look ! there the phantoms go. 

The strong woods shake their crested heads, 

Rocketh the level plain. 
And tossing helms heave off the light, 

Like billows of the main ; 
And now", — " I see them not, the mist 

Hath settled heavily ; 
I may but know some formless shapes,. 

Half struggling up— to die." 

" Yet turn again." " The clouded land 

Grows solid and distinct ; 
The distant mountains stretch away, 

With nearer forests linked ; 
And there a deep glen's narrow mouth. 

Yawns fearful as a tomb. 
What shadows, o'er its leaning cliffs, 

Steal out amid the gloom !" 

*^ Now, maiden — now 1 seest not yon troop 

Of noble warriors ride. 
In-pouring from the opening plain 

A full and glorious tide ?" 
*^ I almost deemed the clang of steel 

Upon my ear rang out, 
And that the slumbering cliffs around 

Woke to the leader's shout !" 
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" Yet — yet once more.** ** The deepening mist 

Hath folded as a shroud ; 
Alheit there seems a hattled host 

Striving within the cloud ; 
And — ^ha ! how wildly from the gloom 

Rush forth a 'wildered few ! 
I see them now — the gallant knights 

Fall down like silent dew ! 

And yet they strire — the glen-side swarms 

With rude, barbarian foes ; 
And mark'd you then the toss of arms 

£xulting as they rose ? 
The frantic steeds the blood-red turf 

Tear in their agony ; 
And warriors struggle up, and strike, 

And sink, and gasp, and die." 

'^ Yet, maiden, seest thou' mid the throng 

One white plume dancing free, 
As ' mid the raging tempest stands 

Unharmed the laurel tree ? 
Full on the giant infidel 

Seest thou one warrior ride ? — 
There fell thy true knight's deadly foe ! 

There haughty Mo ran died !" 
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THE SHIPWRECKED. 



When the loud storm I told jon of came down 
And chased the flying ship along the sea, 
As the fierce yelling hounds a timid hare, 
And caught, at length, and crushed, and from its jaws 
Flung her upon this rock, one— on« alone. 
Of all the human hearts cased in her breast, 
Yet beat with life. Upon the black wave's lip 
Foaming with rage, one living thing was borne ; 
And when the surge went back discomfited, 
One pallid form lay 'neath the sheltering pine. 
In deathlike beauty. 

The swoln surge again 
Rolled o'er the cliff, and ghastly death laid down 
The dead man by his bride. The morning sun 
Rode calmly up in his bright place, ^nd stooped 
And kissed the pale lips of the slumbering maid. 
And she awoke. The day passed down, yet she 
Sat there ; and night went on. The healthy dawn 
Blushed o'er her sad employ, and evening wept 
With her above the hollow scooped sands. 
Where her weak arms had hid the only hope 
That they had clung to, as the fond sea-shell 
Clings to its life-rock : The dark, stormy sea 
Swept up again,' and the engulphing sands 
Closed over both ; and they are there . The winds 
Rush wildly o'er the spot, and summer's breeze 
Lingers there listless. All the idle waves 
Go prattling by the cliff-foot, and the storms 
Sleep— as the years sleep o'er their rocky bier. 
Shrouded with fog for pall, and lighted up 
With stars for grave-lights. Yet when autumn moons 
Are great in heaven, and the small, crested waves 
Shiver along the deep, like melted stars, 
Gro there and stand, and thou shalt know a shape, 
As of a thought, beneath that ancient pine ; 
And thou shalt hear, as in a dream, her voice, 
Mingling with far off music, till the winds 
Of the damp night are burthened with the name 
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SAVIN HILL. 

The mom is up. O^ it is fair 
To climb the high hUl, and draw in 
The pure breath of the upper air ; 
And the tired thoughts fresh glory win ; 
While on the eye flash joyous things^ 
And on the ear glad carolings. 

The mom is up. Along thy side, 
Dark Savin hill, the gray crags smile, 
And the old trees, in hardy pride, 
That seem to climb thy rugged pile, 
Are singing forth their melodies ; 
Meet answer to the sunny skies. 

Proud hill, thou liflest high thine head. 
All bald with passing ages worn. 
Like an old chief, whose sons have fled 
And left him on the plain forlorn ; 
And fair thy smile, and grand thy frown. 
When summer suns or storms come down. 

Thou lookest on the level sea. 

As 't were a meaner thing than thou ; 

As if its varying face might be 

But mortal, to thy changeless brow ; 

And as its stated ebb and flow, 

Like mortal men, might come and go. 

Our sireSy in early youth, thy rock 
Hare mounted many a summer's day, 
And heard thine echoes gaily mock 
The loud laugh and the merry lay ; 
And, ocean ! on thy bounding tide. 
In early youth they joyed to ride. 

Where are they now ? The rock and waves 
Are still before me — where are they ? 
Look upon yonder hill of graves ! 
Tottering and weak they passed away. 
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Our sons shall lift the hoary brow, 
And look upon thee, all as now. 

Yet Time's stern hand alike holds sway 

O'er thee, all mighty as thou art, 

And the wild waters, whose bright spray 

Glitters along yon towered mart ; 

The power that reared, may bow thine head. 

And dash thee, ocean, from thy bed. 

'Tis well, old hill, upon thy brow. 
When all the winds are lulled to rest, 
To stand and look, as I do now. 
Out o'er the deep blue mirror breast 
Of yon scooped bay, and the fair isles. 
That dimple its smooth face with smiles — 

While fancy animates the past ; 

When these broad waters, which look gay 

With sails, that woo the gentle blast, 

In solitude unbroken lay. 

Save when the Indian's light canoe 

Shot, like a sea-bird, o'er their blue. 

When, where yon gay pavilion glows. 
And o'er yon grove goes up the spire. 
The humble wigwam-roof arose. 
And gleamed the savage council-fire ; 
Or the red hunters from the chase 
Flung them along their resting place. 

Where yon fair plains their bosoms spread. 
With the piled forage studded o'er ; 
And yon smooth hill uprears its head. 
Crowned with the golden harvest-store : 
The strong oaks flung their branches wide. 
And tall pin>3s in the low winds sighed. 

Beneath their ever-during shade. 
Unseen the silent river wound ; 
Nor sound of man awoke the glade. 
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Save when the Indian hunter's bound 
Crashed the thick boughs ; or dell gave out 
Its echoes to the warrior's shout. 

O earth ! how mutable thy face. 
Beneath thine insect tribes of men ! 
A feeble — ^yet a mighty race, 
They almost mould thee o'er again ! 
Thy streams obey them, and thy hills 
Bow down before their mortal wills. 

'Tis good to turn around and look 
Abroad o'er all this beauteous land, 
And read, as in a prophet's book. 
Of days, when Art's immortal hand 
Shall rear her temple-columns o'er 
The hill-side and the ocean-shore. 

This beauteous land ! — my country, thou. 
With all thy rugged mountains piled. 
With howling winds and drifting snow, 
Along thy dark, untrodden wild. 
Hast richer breath than India's gales. 
Smiles brighter than Italia's vales. 

And as my footstep homeward turns. 
Beneath my peaceful roof to rest. 
My country's freedom o'er me burns, 
Her sunlight glory warms my breast ; 
And springs within my soul a trust 
Her greatness shall not bow to dust. 
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A WISH. 



A STAR, love, should shine in a fair, blue sky 

And art thou not like a star ? 
Like a gentle star at the noon of the year. 

When the air looks thin and far. 
And the fine dew falleth unseen to the earth ? 

Yes, love, thou art like a star. 

And a spell and a gift my wish would crave. 
That thy place should be as proud. 

As the lofty dome that keepeth the stars 
Undimmed by the shade of a cloud ; 

And thou, like those radiant ones who ne'er 
Their light to the earth have bow'd. 

Yet a spell and a gift my wish would crave — 

But 'tis not for golden store ; 
There's nought of the world that wealth may buy 

But my thought will covet more, 
And I know the sorrow that ever comes 

With the gift of hoarded ore. 

No, nought of the earth hath taught my heart 

To crave the magical spell, 
For there's nought of the world that happiness 

In its wealthiest gift may tell ; 
That peri-word — it is homeless here — 

To earth in an echo fell. 

Yet a holy home hath the wandering sound, 
With the bliss my soul doth crave — 

It was vain ! it was^ vain to waste one wish 
For aught that a spell e'er gave. 

Since the boon is won, when our life hath burned. 
Like a wasted torch, to the grave. 

And even if spells my wish might gain — 

And a magic gift for thee — 
It were, but that holy and noble hearts 
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it were, but that holy and noble hearts 

For ever should changeless be, 
And beautiful things from decay be charmed — 

And this were my gifl to thee./ , ^ 



TO 



A SWEET SINGER. 

^HE blithe lark springeth to the morning cloud, 
Shrouding his dark wing in the splendid mist ; 
Yet droppeth to the earth, clear, sweet, and loud. 
His pleasant carolings o'er hearts that list. 

Like to that lark, with morning on his breast, 
Soarcth the light-plumed spirit of thy lay ; 
And our upreaching souls are bathed and blest, 
And filled with song, as with the gush of day. 
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Come, sit with me, my true wife I 

Beside our cottage door ; 
And as upon our upturned browar 

The life-warm sunbeams pour, 
We will look back with grateful hearts 

O'er youthful days once more. 

O'er years that long have faded, 

Like toil-ascended hill 
Ongaze of way-worn journey er 

Whose step is onward still ; 
And we will rest by pleasant spots. 

As he rests by the rilL 

By well-remembered brook-sides. 

And under hallowed bowers ; 
Aye hallowed by the treasured thoughts. 

That bloom there, like sweet flowers ; 
That bloom and breathe, as when our youth 

Flung o'er them pearly showers. 

Like bees with honey laden, 

On summer's gales of balm. 
When morning hours went riding by, 

And evening's starry calm ; 
And all our thoughts were hopes and thanks. 

And life a shadeless charm. 

Then we had fair companions, — 

Bright Fancy and Komance ; 
The one, like sky-lark started up 

By morning's crimson glance ; 
The other, fervent-hearted, pure, 

As vestal's holy trance. 

As young, devoted vestals, 

That watch the sacred fires, 
Till every sound seems breathed above. 
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By voice of seraph choirs, 
And night's deep, solemn stiUness, full 
With thrills of heavenly lyres. 

And so, Romance, we knew thee, 

In all our peaceful ways ; 
And met thee in the high-arched wood, 

And. where the brooklet strays, 
Through summer's star-embroidered nights, 

And autumn's sun-robed days. 

And thou didst give our spirits, 

Such earnest reach of thought, 
And to such fervency of joy 

Our swelling bosoms wrought, 
That cloud, or stream, or waving wood, 

With rich delight was fraught. 

'Twas then, dear lute-voiced Fancy, 

Thy sweet enchantment rose, 
And wreathing over earth and sky, 

Decked all with fairy shows ; 
Pouring forth music, as the stream 

Through jewel-caves that flows. 

Thus with those fair companions 

We trod the hills of life. 
Communing with all bright and good, 

Of joy and beauty rife ; 
And shall we not turn back once more. 

My own, beloved wife ? 

The shades of years are falling 

Along that brow of thine. 
Within those rich and holy eyes 

They dim the happy shine ; 
And I may feel their wintry chill 

Creep o'er this heart of mine. 

Then back to by-past fountains, 
'Mid old pompi^nions dear, 
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Turn we, their hallowed woods uid bowers 

May yet be waving near ; 
While from the urns of memory 

We fill our cups of cheer. 



THE CONSUMPTIVE TO HER 
BROTHER. 

Ah, yes ! they have told thee ; that sad word hath 

cast 
A cloud o'er the one star that cheered me — the last. 
Thou hast heard them, my brother, with whisper and 

sigh. 
Speak the doom of thy sister — "Alas, she must die!" 

/ It is truth. I have known it for long and for long ; 
I Unseen it hath mingled in light mirth and song ; 
Where my smile shone the brightest, its sorrow lay 
r deep ; 

I When my song rose the lightest, that thought would 
not sleep. 

The chill hath passed over our walk by the wood, 
Where the shade-loving cornel and pale orchis stood; 
And bright leayes are fading and fair blossoms die. 
O'er the tombs of their kincked, as autumn floats by. 
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Upon my heart'd sadness their rich splendor falls, 
Aa the waved torch's light o'er a spar-cavern's 

walls ; 
A like glory comes to my thought's hidden mine, 
And I know the full life-glow of feeling divine . 

My soul's treasures give out a proud flood of light, 
And all the fine jewels bum purely and bright ; 
A day-spring hath broken its bliss-gushing founts, 
In the joy of its freedom my bathed spirit mounts. 

Then smooth thy lip, brother, and shade not thine 

eye, 
And gloom not thy brow, that thy sister must die ; 
She will pass as the pearl-dew exhaled from the rose, 
In the last ray of mom that yet brilliantly glows. 

Banks bloom, through the fond waves that kissed 

them are gone; 
In the robes of her splendor the moon rideth on ; 
But I fall while the bright skies are smiling serene. 
Like a leaf that is blighted 'mid summer's fresh green. 

Thy deep love, my brother, still o'er me is thrown. 
Like the long days of summer ere autumn hath 

flown — 
Those long days of beauty, so fervent and free. 
By thy tenderness hallowed, are holy to me. 



6* 
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THE SPELL, 

It is woven, Lady — know with thee 

Passeth a spell of might ; 
A charm that shall he oyer thee 

In the day and through the night. 
In the bright, broad day thou shalt know its ray. 

It shall come in the night's still hour, 
O'er the air and the earth, in grief, in mirth. 

That spell shall yet have power. 

No mist may fall on thy hallowed head 

That it hath not fire to warm ; 
No grief may lurk in thy holy heart 

That it may not steal to charm ; ^ 
It shall circle thy brow with radiance bright. 

It shall pass in thy home to dwell ; 
In the heaven of thy breast it shall flee to rest. 

The Spirit of the spell. 

When the slumbering world lies still and calm 

Beneath the cold, blue sky ; 
When the watching stars in the heavens are set, 

And the queenly moon rides high ; 
It shall bend o'er thy couch with a seraph's touchy 

Thy snowy lids to press. 
Till a thrilling bliss like a brother's kiss 

Thy dreaming thought shall bless. 

In the summer *bower, by the winter hearth. 

Where'er thy footsteps stray* — 
In the festive hall, or the solemn aisle. 

The mighty spell shall stay ; 
It shall stay to guard, with an angel's ward. 

Thy path from wo and wrong — 
To bring a joy to thine uprais'd eye, 

To thy listening ear a song. • 

The mighty spell, the mighty spell. 
What peace its power shall bring 
To dwell for aye with its chosen one. 
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With healing on its wing ; 
To dwell for aye, through the night and day. 

O'er the earth, in heaven above ; 
To watch and to guard with an angel's ward — 

'Tis the spell of a strong heart's love. 



THE GRAVE. 

A home for the homeless head, a rest for the restless spirit, 
a sleep for the sleepless eye. 

A voice of cheer — a voice of cheer ! — 

May such be from the grave ? — 
It falls upon the list'ning ear. 

As the voice of a distant wave. 
As the sweet dream of his native stream, 

That steals to the exile's thought. 
To quench the thirst that his soul hath curst. 

By an angel's mercy brought. 

Ay, from the grave — the dark, cold grave. 

Comes forth the welcome tone ; 
It brings to the weary wanderer cheer. 

And a hush to the exile's moan, 
^' Sad pilgrim turn from the sands that burn. 

The feet so doom'd to roam, 
A smile is here for the falling tear. 

For the houseless head a home. 
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Or grasp^st thou, man, at the vision'd blade 

Ambition's gleam hath shown, 
Or toilest thou at the toppling steep 

Of his cloud-supported throne ? 
Art thou of those whose hopes are foesr 

That rage on their nurturing breast, 
Whose way of life is the sea of strife ? 

Lo ! here a haven of rest. 

Thine eye is bright, with a lurid light. 

Like the blaze of a wandering star, 
On whose troubled sphere hath fallen a curse. 

That it may not cast afar ; 
That it may not cast, on the mom's cool blast^ 

Or quench in the midnight deep ; 
Turn, sleepless eye, from thy gaze on high. 

And I will give thee sleep." 



COSSACK BALLAD, 

** Son of a noble sire, whose form 
Lived in the war-shout's breath ! 

And 'mid the battle's iron storm. 
Moved in the blow of death ! 

True son ! who ere thy youthful arm 
Might lift fierce manhood's spear, 

Didst bathe thy blade in the life-blood warm 
Of the foe, o'er thy father's bier. 
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On thy father's blood stain'd bier, thj hand 

Did flins his mortal foe ! 
Boy, then I loy'd thee — now, I stand 

From a serf so base and low. 

Thou eagle once of all thy race ! 

Pride of a mother's eye ! 
She scometh now that thy lips had place 

On her breast — they have breath'd a lie." 

Paled then the youthful warrior's cheek, 

His meek eye glared blood-red, 
His quivering lip, that might not speak. 

Grew still as the lip of the dead. 

The sacred peace of a mother's ear 

He might not break with ire ; 
He quell'd his wrath, with a starting tear, 

And quench'd his eye-ball's fire. 

The slander's breath, O, it hath power 

To blast as the red siroc ! 
He felt its rush — as the 'battled tower 

Heaves, to the thunder's shock. 

^^ €ro, trembling coward, leave the home 
Thy falsehood's breath would stain! 

Go, amid kindred slaves to roam, — 
Pass never here again." 

Then she might read the written flame 

That on his forehead burn'd ; 
Deep sorrow — ^yet nor sin nor shame — 

The banish'd one hath turn'd. 

Turn'd from his boyhood's roof ! — the deed 

Was past — ^those dark words fell 
Like lava on his heart ! — ^^ Good steed 

Thou bear'st the homeless well." 

Yet as the warrior drew the rein 
And bent his forehead pale, 
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The mother saw its mighty pain — 
And knew the slanderer's tale. 

^^ Alas ! alas ! what deed is done ! , 

What fearful words are said ! 
I have banish'd forth my gallant son-^ 

With a curse on his noble head. 

O stay thee yet my son" ! — The sound 

Falls echoless, as falls 
The hunter's shout, whose breath is bound 

In Greenland's icy halls. 

" O stay thee yet. — I will lift thy hair 

And bathe thy head as erst ; 
And smooth its locks with a mother's care — 

The head my bosom nurs'd !" 

He might not pause— -yet answering tones 
Came back on the mother's ear ; 

And hush'd her broken-hearted moans^ 
With murmurings low and drear. 

^^ No ! — there are rains in the stooping clou( 
That breakes on the mountain pine, 

Whose lofty top hath never bowed — 
7%6i^ shall bathe this head of mine. 

The mountain winds go sounding on, 
The forest boughs spread wide — 

They shall lift the hair of thy banish'd son, 
Till its rude, torn locks are dried," 
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VIOLET. 

Wliy, lady, hast thou stolen me 

From my lone shade — ^thy bower to graci^ ! 
The old root of the alder tree 

For me were fitter place ; 
Ah ! wherefore didst thou take me from 

The Eden of my lowly home ! 

Sweet lady ! in the light of youth 
List yon fair maiden's song of joy ; 

Soil innocence and holy truth 
Are glowing in her eye ; 

A father's joy — a mother's pride — 
The lily of the valley's side ! 

Now look ! the jewel on her brow 

Shines bright — it has no rival there— 

That eye is fimm'd— Where is she now 
The young, the gay, the fair ! 

The glory of the festive hall ! 

Where ! — Seest thou not yon sable pall ! 

And thus, fair lady, thus will fade 

The youthful charms the flow'ret wore ! 

When lifted from its native glade 
Its beauty blooms no more ; 

Then wherefore didst thou steal me from 
The Eden of my lowly home ! 
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Bring wine ! but not for the festal board, 
The wretch sits not where the song is pour'd ; 
Not where the lamps of the banquet blaze 
Falleth the gleam of his wandering gaze ; 
He hath gone apart in the rayless night 
Of his fierce thoughts, and he scorns the light, 
He hath gone apart in his mute despair — 
Bring wine to cheer the dark man there ! 

Bring wine ! nor yet for the lip of youth, 
There needs no flush for its glow of truth ; 
The man of years ! he hath turn'd aside 
The bursting moan and the tear to hide ; 
His foot hatn cross'd life's rugged steep, 
And the valley opes for his dreamless sleep ,' 
Sleep that shall pain and grief assuage, — 
Bring wine f rich wine ! for the lip of age. 

Bring wine ! bring wine I — -O'er the bridal howetf 
That bloomed and blush'd in the morning hour, 
The night hath pass'd with its chilling breath, 
And the rose-strewn couch is the bier of death : 
The guest sits there, and his cold, still eye 
Looks where the forms of the bridal lie — 
The guest ! * with no wreath his brow is clad 
Bring wine for the dead-watch — his soul is sad. 

Yet, yet, bring Wine, with floods of cheer 

To wash the stain of the mourner's tear ; 

The mother's grief, and the sister's wo^ 

The father's moan for his son laid low ; 

Mid his clanging arms, with stride of might, 

He trod the morn, and is this his night ! 

The bowed are there with the sigh and wail — > 

Bring wine ! bring wine ! for their lips grow pale. 

Bring wine ! vain — ^vain — it hath nought of power 
The cheer of wine in the soul's dark hour ; 
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The cup is hnrl'd Stem the madman's rag«^- 
It falls from the pabied hand of age ; — 
The wine shines not where the dead have lain, 
For the thirst of grief 'tis outpoured in vain ; 
It is vain, the cheer of the glowing bowl- 
Bring wine no more for the darkened soul. 

Bring wine no more, and awake no song 
The bow'd of heart and the sad among ; 
But come with whispers of heaven and peace, 
And the promised rest — the moan shall ciease ; 
The tear shall fade from the mourner's eye. 
And the grief-weighed spirit mount on high : 
Come where the plaint and the si^h are heard, 
Yet bring no wine, but the Savior's word ! ^-^ . 



THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. 

Some historian tayt of Qaeen Elizabeth <* In the hoar of 
departure from this life, she ordered her musicians into her 
room and died hearing them.*' 



Summon the minstrels forth ! What shade 

Is passing on mine eye ! 
I know it, the great, shadowy wing 

Of death is hovering nigh ; 
I feel it ! 'neath its midnight chill 

My crown, gives back no gleam — 
The subject nations bow'd around. 

Grow like a thronging dream. 
7 
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Like a thronging dream with gorging Hft^ 

And last receding roll, 
The pomp and power of a life gone hf 

Swell on my parting south 
The jewel stores and hoarded gold 

Shine not for me — ^what worth 
Is all of earth that calPd me queen ? — 

Summon the minstrels forth ! 

Summon the minstrels ! let the trump 

Burst on my failing ear ; 
Soft lute, proud lyre and virginal 

To shroud my soul from fear — 
I may not see the beautiful, 

The brows my hand hath crown M — 
What shape stood by my feet even now ?— 

Fling forth the pall of sound I 

The pall of sound, its falling cloud 

May hide the phantom form — 
Begone, proud Earl ! I slew thee not — 

Pour forth the music's storm ! 
Minstrels, give breath, it will roll oflT 

This weight of dark remorse. 
And I shall know my soul again 

Rise with a monarch's force. 

Ay, with a monarch's force — I feel 

'Tis on me now, give breath ! 
I would be queen ! I ain, in life, 

I would be yet in death. 
Ha ! who said I am not a queen ? 

Was't thou — thou shadow pale ! 
This heart had power to doom thee ! now 

I would not it should qu^L 

I would not that my step should quail 

To enter with the dead ; 
Nor pass the portals of the tomb 

With less than queenly tread ; 
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And now the past, its words, its deeds 

What boots it to recount ! 
To the vast space of future life 

I feel my spirit mount. 

I feel it mount in deathless pride 
Above earth's crumbling thrones— 

music ! dwells an angel's wing 
Within thy kindling tones ! 

The golden gates are opening wide^- 
I see the shining throngs — 

1 know their peaceful happiness — 
I hear their joyful songs. 

I hear their songs, my soul ascends 

As incense from a shrine ; 
Yet softer, minstrels, so my voice 

In unison may join. 
Oh ! how it stealeth from above 

The strain I lov'd so well — 
It lifleth me to heaven and bliss ! 

Thrones — diadems — farewell ! 



VOICE OF THE OLD ELM. 

Stay, weary traveller, thy heavy tread ; 

Turui thou beneath my pleasant shade to rest ; 
And while above my sheltering arms are spread. 

Sleep, Son of Earth, upon thy mother's breast. 
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Sleep thcHi amidtst the incense of her flowers, 
Such perfume breathes not o'er the monarch's 
crown, 

And straying lightly through thy fancy's bowers 
Forget that weariness hath borne thee down. 

An exil'd wanderer from distant lands, 

Com'st thou to share the blessings of the free ? 

Escap'd from lawless power's despotic hands. 
Here, in God's temple, bow the grateful knee. 

Then turn thine eye along the reaching vale, 
The verdant copse and winding streamlet scan; 

Content's mild voice is on the fresh'ning gale 
To teacb thy spirit there is peace for m«ui. 

Or com'st thou, journier, from ways of toil 
And restless roaming over earth and sea. 

Seeking red wealth amidst the stern turmoil, 
Of life's conflicting passions ?^-turn to 



Turn to me hither ; I will teach tliy heart 

How very vain are all wealth's glittering toys ; 

How gold-bought pleasures rainbow-like depart. 
And show thee man's true wants, and real joys. 

Then o'er thy dreams my whispering boughs shall 
move. 

And win thy vagrant wishes back to roam 
Among the old scenes of thy childhood's love,— 

In the calm sunshine of thy father's home. 

So thou shalt rise and with a morning's power 
Press to the threshold of thy mother's door, 

Ani entering there to rest at evening hour. 
Swear on its altar-hearth to rove no more. 

A lonely pilgrim down the vale of years 
Through storm and sunshine hast thou wander'd 
far ; 

And gleams thine aged cheek with struggling tears 
As thine eye rests upon the evening star ? 
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Art thou of those who wist not where to lay 
The hoary head and wither'd form to rest ; 

Whose home, and those that cheer'd it all away, 
Pass'd, as the pines that watchM yon hillock's 
crest ? 

Years howM themdown ; And I that saw their birth 
Have seen them fall ; as those who fell'd them 
must : 

Time's axe is at their roots — the kings of earth 
Mix, undistinguish'd with their kindred dust. 

Yet, pilgrim, turn, and as thy silver hair 

Lifts m the breeze, thy panting toil may cease ; 

And pouring forth thy care-worn heart in prayer, 
Grod give thee promise of a home of peace. 

St^, weary traveller, thy heavy tread ; 

Whoe'er thou art, my welcome is to all ; 
To all her children is earth's bosom spread 

On all the winds goes forth my breezy call. 



7* 
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At rising of the silver moon 

I know my love will think of me; 

I ask'd it, as a parting boon. 

That I should then remember 'd be. 

He took a ringlet of my hair 

And tied it in a true-love-knot, 
Upon his faithful heart to wear, 

That I might never be forgot. 

And swore by all the stars above. 
And by the moon that shone so clear, 

That he would woo no other love 

Beneath their light — how could I fear ! 

He told me he would come again 

When summer's last wild-roses bloom, 

And when we parted in the glen 
The young houstonia shed perfume. 

I thought how many flowers must spring 
While I my absent love deplore ; 

I could not bear that early thing 
Should not have faded long before. 

But fast the scented violets grew. 
And blue rhodora with them stood; 

And then the rose-bay-laurel blew. 
And white viburnum of the wood. 

^And now the light, midsummer air 

Breathes of the swamp-pink and sweet-fern; 

The lily-bells have withered there — 
I kn6w my love will soon return. 

Fast fades the long-liv'd meadow-sweet, 

I joy to see it pass away. 
But wh^n I with my true love meet, 

Long — ^long may autumn roses stay ! 
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Oh ! look not on my brow and turn 

Disdainfully away, 
That I have ceased to love thee now 

Its paleness doth not say; 
For love that sorroweth o*er the lov'd 

Will dim the brightest eye, 
Alas ! alas ! that I should live 

To love thee with a sigh ! 

(How have I lov'd thee ! O recal 

Those past delicious hours, 
Which made me as a happy bird, 

In its sweet home of flowers ; 
That there — and flown — and there again 

Blithe caroling is heard, 
Within the bower, as on the wing, 

A happy — happy bird ! 

I And thou wast all my happiness, 
I My love — ^my joy — ^my pride ! 
Thou know'st t had no other joy, 

And none to love beside, 
And thou didst love. — They were not feigned. 

The many vows we said ! 
Devoted, fond, high-hearted love, ^ 

Alone such vows had made. ^, ^ *", 

Then plighted we our nuptial troth, 

That it might never change. 
Through all the cares and ills of earth 

That other hearts estrange. 
, And fervently yet more we vow'd, 

In our romance of heart, 
That through all life, and e'en in deatl^ 

Our spirits should not part. 

, The soul which fate might sever first, 
Should seek no bower above, 
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But make its heaven of happiness 

By lingering with its love. 
To brighten earth's few, withering joys 

With watching spirit's smile. 
As sunbeams touch the shaded flowers, 

To warm and blush the while. 

And thus through long — ^long years — but why 
Gall back the visions flown ? 

rhey parted, as the wave glides on-7 
They died, as stars go down. ^ 
._ I will not wake those thoughts again, 

The hopes like meteor-^lows; 
What now, alas ! are all to me ? 
Dreams ! — dreams of broken vows. > 



A DREAM. 



I slept — ^my weary, aching eyes^ 
With slumber's leaden seal imprest, 
Were clos'd ; 'twas not the veil that lies 
So softly o'er the infieint's eyes ; 
'Twas not the shade kind spirits fling 
To vf il the blue eye's glistening. 
That 'neath its lid, in pearly light. 
Looks out, to tell a heart as bright : 
I slept : my weary, aching eyes 
Were clos'd — ^but not in rest. 
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For when that fearful vimon came 
Cold, creeping o'er my trembling frame, 
You would have shudder'd in the glare 
Of those dim eyes' unearthly stare. 

I slept : 'twas not that holy sleep 
That steals the tear from eyes that weep ; 
That breaks the shaft of wrong and wo, 
And bathes the toil-worn pilgrim's brow : 
'Twas not the placid sleep, that wears 
Death's holy cahn, without its fears : 
When the still watcher bends above 
The couch of mother, child, or love. 
And marks the scarcely heaving breast 
And parted lip of dreamless rest, 
And gazes still, and feels a breath 
Of sweet devotion rise and wreath 
Around his heart — a strange, deep sense 
Of pleas'd, yet awful reverence. 

! no— You would have shrunk aghast 
From the wild war of passion's blast ; 
You would have shrunk aghast, to see 
The big, cold drops of agony 

Start forth upon my brow to tell 
The writhing spirit's inward hell. 

1 slept on ; but the grappling strife — 
The last faint throb of parting life 
Was past : The spirit's mighty grasp 
Was broken ; loos'd its twining clasp : 
Down — sank the soul : yet o'er the form 
Where late it dwelt in joyance warm, — 
Was One who held that spirit there 
When struggling to be gone ; to tear 
Whose bond — ^whose gently twining chain 
Of many folds, death strove in vain ; 
Till that dark, fearful giant came — 
Despair — (I shudder at his name !) 

And rent it. Yet there one was bending 
And even to death a beauty lending : 
An awfiij beauty — like the light 
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That streams o'er Greenland's gloomy night. 
Alas ! — Why bends she o'er the clay 
Whose habitant hath pass'd away : 
Whose heart, that once was all her own, 
Is cold — ^whose love with life had flown. 

And tears were on that faded cheek : 
Like crags on Gothard's icy peak 
They glitter'd there — those lashes shone 
With gemmy tear drops : not their awn. 
For those dim eyes had seldom wept, 
And now they could not — Sorrow kept 
No more her vigil there f not now 
Earth's cares were on that marble brow. 

She wail'd ; alas, she wail'd alone— 
For me was heard no other moan : 
She wept : in solitary wo 
For me no other tear would flow : 
Yet that one voice of sorrow fell 
On me more soft than music's spell. 
Some gentle spirit lent its wing, — 
And my freed spirit, lingering. 
One blissful moment stay'd : then fell 
Again— down— down — I may not tell 
The breathless speed, for many a year, 
Of that unending age of fear. 

And still I slept : all cool and bland 
Came a soft wind upon me, and 
My spirit woke, as from a deep 
And heavy, dreamless, termless sleep. 
Like to the sleep of nature, when 
Winter comes down on earth, and men 
Look sadly forth upon her woods 
Nor hear their voices : and her floods. 
All save the mighty ocean's will 
Chainless and masterless,' are still. 
And all as wakening, with the same 
Revivifying freshness, came 
That breath upon me, as when spring 
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Comes o'er the hills, with sunny wing 
Fanning the small brooks, and the earth 
Laughs and exults in its new birth, 
While breathing incense from their bowers 
Peep gaily forth the vernal flowers ; 
And the bright, prattling streams in glee 
Dance to the young grove's melody ; 
And the fresh morning wakes a choir 
Of strains more sweet than minstrel's lyre; 
And night's deep, glorious arch around 
Makes music without voice or sound ; 
Till in man's heart and maiden's ejre 
Springs up and dwells a nameless joy. 

Yet was sleep on me : though I seem'd 

Forever waken'd ; and I deem'd 

That over me such heavy chain 

Of slumber might not fall again. 

For seem'd it, the dark tangled mesh. 

That knits within its cell of flesh 

The struggling soul, was broken — torn — 

And swept away — and I was born 

Anew : all fetterless and free. 

To a glad immortality. 

(l was borne upward, in the pride 
[ Of deathless triumph soaring wide 

Through the broad heavens : I had no place. 

But over all and in all space — 

I was all formless, — ^yet in me 

Was a mysterious unity ; 

All organless, — ^yet darkness there 

Was not, and things of beauty were 

Floating around me, that I saw 

And felt, and lov'd with a deep awe. 

And a wild, blissful consciousness, 
^ That thrilled me through : nor was I less 

Awake in every pore to thee. 

Infinite joy of harmony ! 

Again 'twas chang'd : and now I rov'd 
With sisters, friends, and all I lov'd 
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Amid bright places beautiful 

As Houris' gardens, where thej cull 

Their flowers of rainbow-tinted air, 

To braid them in their golden hair : 

Or as those ^phantom-isles that rest 

On the far ocean's stormy breast, 

And when wild billows warring Mgh, 

Toss their white foaoi-wreaths to the skj, 

In placid loveliness are seen 

To lifl their verdant hillocks green, 

And wave their forest-tops and flowers. 

And spread their soft inviting bowers ; 

Of such the men of Sailor-baikis 

Have told, and call'd them Fairy-lands. 

And there I wandered, or reclin'd. 

And lovely arms about me twin'd, 

And lips breath'd on me, till too deep 

Grew the soft ecstasy, and sleep 

Fled from me, and I woke : the bright. 

Broad sun look'd on me in his might. 

I rose and went forth : sounds that cheer 

The soul were hymning in mine ear. 

And earth's bright things, that make men glad, 

Were on mine eyes : but I was sad : 

For who, from such a dream of bliss, 

Would wake again to world like this. 

^ Or as those phantom isles, ^e. An optical delusion, 
caused by the reflection of objects on the clouds which act as 
mirrors to each other, and, as difibrent angles are presented, 
multiply and beautify their reflections from one to another to 
a great distance, till finally being cast up on fog banks at sea, 
they assume the appearance of beautiful island. Th^y have 
been many times seen between the Azores and Bermudas, 
and some mariners have even laid them down in their charts. 
Tou might, I presume, find a particular description of these 
phenomena in an encyclopedia under the name of Fog banks 
or Fairy islands. 
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I come, I come, bright, sparkling fount 

To fling me on thy grassy side, 

And drink, as I in youth was wont, 

New life from thy pure tide; 

And in thy cool, translucent wave, 

My parched, thought-fever 'd forehead lave. 

LovM fountain, thou art dear to me, 
For hallow'd memories are thine ; 
And in thy voice of pensive glee 
Shall breathe a hymn divine ; 
A hymn that flings upon the heart 
Old feelings that too soon depart. 

A thousand, sweet imaginings 

Shall bloom among thy margin-flowers ; 

And thy fair streamlet as it sings 

Down to the hazel bowers 

Shall tell me gay and happy tales 

Of youth — like summer's morning gales. 

I come ! my aching head is hot 
With tossing on a sleepless bed ; 
I come, but ah ! I hear thee not — 
Where are thine echoes fled ! 
What, silent all ! and is there none 
To wake for me one soothing moan ! 

I come ! Such is my wayward fate 

I stand beside thine ancient place 

All silent now and desolate — 

But yet there is a grace. 

Though mournful in the weeds that wave 

Above it as above a grave. 

I knew thee when the smile of youth 
Was thine, and thou didst glad the eye 
8 
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And make the bosom still — in sooth 
I deem'd not thou wouldst die 
So soon ; but now these old, grey stones 
Seem like a charnel-pile of bones. 

And one might deem thy lucid flow 
Was like a young and happy heart 
That in life's shaded vale of wo 
Sparkled awhile — to part 
Alas, how swiftly, and go forth 
Like thee forever from the earth. 

Oh ! it is sad to look upon 

The play-place of our boyish hours, 

And mark what wasting change hath run 

As fire amid its bowers, 

And sear'd its greenwood-tree, and left 

A trunk all blackened and bereft. 

And sadly I remember now 

When, as gush'd forth that fountain tide, 

I chas'd in childhood's eager glow 

The wild bee by its side ; 

And lov'd, I knew not why, to bound 

Its verdant, sunlit marge around. 

Years roU'd, and growing manhood's seal 
Sat on my brow — alluring Fame 
Breath'd out for me her bugle-peal, 
And then again I came — 
The gushing fount still bubbled out 
The rill went on its shining route — 

As erst it went : yet one might know 

The foot of Time had trodden there : 

The ripples flash'd no sunlight now, 

And a tall grove afar 

Spread out its leafy canopy, 

Ajid whispered as the breeze went by. 

Yet still I lov'd the spot, and when 
The Sabbath-morn was on the hilb, 
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In deeper silence down the glen 
More swiflly stole the rills ; 
The cool recesses heard me tell 
High hopes and dreams I lov'd too well. 

Now other years have wandered by — 
Once more I come — ^my boyhood's dream 
Hath fled away from manhood's eye 
As sunrays from the stream ; 
Yet would I fain once more renew 
Those hopes and those lov'd visions too. 

The shades of youth's departed days 
Still love the places of their birth, 
And kindly send some tranquil rays 
To cheer those spots of earth ; 
I come to summon them again 
To their beloved haunts — in vain ! 

And as I stand in sadness here, 
In sadncBs stand when to rejoice 
I came — this tomblike silence drear 
Hath a prophetic voice — 
^^ Thus desolate thy bower of joy — 
The fountain of thy hopes thus dry." 



THE SHOWER. 



The pleasant rfidn ! — ^the pleasant rain 

By fits it plashing falls 
On twangling leaf and dimpling pool,- 

How sweet its warning calls ! 
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They know it— all the bosomy ystles^ 
High slopes, and verdant meads ; 

The queenly elms and princely oaks. 
Bow down their grateful heads. 

The withering grass, and fading flowers. 

And drooping shrubs look gay ; 
The bubbly brook, with gladlier song, 

Hies on its endless way ; 
All things of earth — the grateful things ! 

Put on their robes of cheer. 
They hear the sound of the warning burst,^ 

And know the rain is near. 

It comes ! it comes ! the pleasant rain ! 

I drink its cooler breath. 
It is rich with sighs of fainting flowers 

And roses' fragrant death ; 
It hath kiss'd the tomb of the lily pale, 

The beds where violets die, 
And it bears their life on its living wings — 

I feel it wandering by. 

And, yet, it comes ! the lightning's flash 

Hath torn the lowering cloud. 
With a distant roar, and a nearer crash, 

Out bursts the thunder loud. 
It comes, with the rush of a god's descent 

On the hush'd and trembling earth, 
To visit the shrines of the hallow'd groves 

Where a poet's soul had birth. 

With a rush, as of a thousand steeds, 

Is the mighty god's descent ; 
Beneath the weight of his passing tread, 

The conscious groves are bent. 
His heavy tread — it is lighter now — 

And yet it passeth on ; 
And now it is up, with a sudden lift, — 

The pleasant rain hath gone. 
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The pleasant rain ! — the pleasant rain ! 

It hath pass'd ahove the earth, 
I see the smile of the opening cloud, 

Like the parted lips of mirth. 
The golden joy is spreading wide. 

Along the blushing west, 
And the happy earth gives back her smiles, 

Like the glow of a grateful breast. 

As a blessing sinks in a grateful heart. 

That knoweth all its need, 
do came the good of the pleasant rain. 

O'er hill and verdant mead. 
it shall breathe this truth on the human ear, 

In hall and cottier's home. 
That to bring the gift of a bounteous heaven 

The pleasant rain hath come. 



THE MANIAC. 



Thbrb are families over whom God, in his wrath 
or in his mercy, seems to have thrown a veil of mad- 
ness. Were i to give range to my fancy, I might 
imagine thoy belong to the mysterious race that fairy 
legends tell of, who being originally fantastic spirits, 
by intermarriage with mortals acquire a portion of 
rational faculties, which they are permitted to enjoy 
for a certain period, when they must again resume 
their foratr fanciful nature. 
8» 
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Of one of these fated families sprang the beautifbl 

Isabella H . She was the cardmal flower of 

the village where she was bom, and surpassing in 
goodness as in loveliness ; yet a vivid desire to 
please, and perhaps a little overweening avarice of 
admiration, had given her the title of the Coquette. 
But I know she was not a coquette, ^e was a 
passionate being ; her heart was filled with that in- 
tense feeling of tenderness which must have some 
object on which to pour forth its effulgence. By 
turns a portion of it was shared by each of her nu- 
merous admirers, as they successively developed a 
trait of genius or a sympathetic characterisUc ; but 
her love was like a bird, wanderhig above the seas 
to find out some sunny islet, where it might build 
the bower of its happiness, and rest and <lwell there 
forever. At length, afler an assiduous courtship, 
her hand was solicited by a reputable young mer- 
chant of the adjacent metropolis, and she gave it to 
him, and her heart and her whole soul with it. 
When they were married, she was immediately ini- 
tiated into the circles and revelries of fashionable life 
and for awhile shone there unrivalled. The splendor 
of her fancy and the beauty of her person rendered 
her the delight and wonder of all who beheld her. 
Soon, however, the smile of admiration began to 
give place to the stare of astonishment. Her rose* 
tinted cheek put on a flush of feverish excitement, 
and those who caught her glance were startled by its 
wild brightness. Her mother died, a maniac, when 
she was an infant ; and those who were old enough 
to hav« known her, told about, in whispers, the in- 
creasing resemblance which Idabolla bore to her un- 
fortunate parent. Yet when I last saw her, she wa» 
the mother of a fine boy, and still sparkled in the 
circles of the gay and the happy. 

I had been absent eighteen years, roaming from 
clime to clime in the universal search of wealth, and 
returned but a few mcmths since nearly as poor as 
I departed. Havihg heard nothing of my old friends 
and companions during my absence^ my firal purauit 
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was to learn their several fates and destinies. 
Among others, my inquiries were directed to those 
of Isabella, for she was a favorite of mine, and, al- 
though the tale I heard was what from my knowledge 
of her character I might have anticipated, I wsa 
much shocked by it. 

They told me, that shortly after I lefl the country, 
her husband engaged in some unlucky speculations^ 
and in consequence became insolvent. His charac- 
ter as a husband was now developed. His princi- 
ples were never strong, and now his despair easi- 
ly led him into bad courses. His affections were 
never deeply rooted, and he now grew every day 
more and more estranged from his wife, until he at 
length seemingly ceased to love her. At his coming 
in she would smile in her fairy brightness : he did 
not see it. Her infant would lisp his name : he 
would not hear it. She wept : he was silent and 
unheeding. The hectic on her cheek grew deeper 
— fever, with his burning hand, had clasped her^- 
she was borne down upon the bed of sickness and 
sorrow ; but it did not move him. He had ceased 
to love her : she saw it, and the fatal truth rushed 
upon her brain with the crash of an avalanche. 
Her love for him had long been the binding wreath 
of her heart — the reposing place of her passions ; 
and when her feelings and fancies grew wild and er- 
ratic, the thought of his affection concentrated and 
composed them. He had ceased to love her : the 
wreath was broken, her heart's bower was torn 
away, and the latent wildness of her nature burst 
forth into madness. ^ 

After a long illness, she again apparently recover- 
ed her health and her happiness : but it was the 
heidth of unnatural excitement, the fitful happiness 
of a visionary. Her husband in a few months left 
her, taking her boy with him, and the latter was 
last heard from in Mexico, at the commencement of 
the revolution. This was the finishing stab to her 
gentle spirit, and the last glimnjierings of reason 
Hbded away forever. 
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Isabella, now a confirmed maniac, was taken 
i^arge of and supported by a benevolent gentleman, 
who was a distant relation. She was boarded in a 
pleasant dwelling at the foot of the Blue Hills, and 
there wore awaj, in dreams of joy and sorrow her 
fantastic existence. In fine weather, it was said, she 
passed most of her days in roaming over the sides 
of the mountain, braiding wreaths or singing old 
songs ; or erecting signals on its summit to welcome 
home her ^Mexican boy,' whose return she fondly 
expected. 

Her story interested me much, and one sunshiny 
momiBg, a few weeks ago, I determined on an ex- 
cursion to the Blue Hill, in hope of meeting with 
her. I climbed the mountain and ascended the obser- 
vatory which some tasteful person has erected on 
the top of it. Whoever has stood there, and looked 
forth on the vast expanse of fields and villages and 
woods and waters that lie spread, like a map, be- 
neath him, has felt, as I do, that its glories and its 
beauties may not be told in words. That morning 
it had less of beauty than of grandeur in it. It was 
late in the autumn, and the woods and orchards, ex- 
cept here and there a patch of dark green pines or 
blue savins, were leafless and bare. The plains 
looked verdureless and desolate, and the pale sun 
shone down upon the white, winding rivers and the 
far ocean with a cold and lonely brightness. The 
smoke of the villages and of the distant city went up 
unwreathing, like cloud-pillars, in the calm, dense 
atmosphere. The birds had all fled from the naked 
branches : the cattle were all gone from the pas- 
tures ; and, except the white sails of the ships in 
the offing, moving almost imperceptibly, and perhaps 
a solitary traveller along the gray road, there appear- 
ed no evidence of life or motion. 
/This cold and lifeless dormancy of the prospect, 
and its deep stillness, were awful and mournful to 
me. My thoughts went back to other times sweep- 
ing the chords of my early recollections, as the night 
wind over a half-strung harp, and they aU woke up 
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I in discord or in harmony ; but soon, as the 
harp-string when the wind has passed over it and 
I gone, they trembled again into silence. 

Ks I descended the mountain, oppressed with ex- 
citement and fatigue, I sat down to rest on a stone 
by the path side. I had sat there some time and 
was falling again into reverie, when remembering 
that part of the object of my morning's walk was to 
see Isabella, and thinking, as the day was so bright, 
she would probably be abroad on the hill-side, I rose 
up to go in search of her. I had proceeded but a lit- 
tle farther down the path, when hearing a rustling 
among the fallen leaves and turning in the direction 
of it, I discovered her — not as 1 knew her once^ 
when her light, sylphic form went bounding forth to 
meet the sun in the strength and beauty of youth, , 
and the cool wind blew upon her cheek and her rich 
lip till they were brighter and rosier than the coming 
day : she stood before me a withered and wrinkled 
crone, whose bent form and sallow complexion 
bore no traces of grace or loveliness. But for the 
strange brightness of her eyes, lighted up with ma- 
niac fancies, which gave some characteristic ex- 
pression to her countenance, I should never have 
recognized her. She stood leaning on a torn-off 
branch, with which she had been digging the earth 
at the base of a large rock, apparently watching a 
small spring which was oozing out of the place, and 
making its way slowly down the little channel that she 
had formed for it. She did not immediately per- 
ceive me, but as I advanced towards her, began to 
sing in a low yet shrill tone and an air of wild 
monotony. Her song ran thus : 

Break out! break out! thou francliis'd sjtring, 
I have torn awa/ thy prisoning, 
I have lifteil turf and stone aw \y : 
Why, timid water, wilt thoii stay ? 

Leap out! the yellow, antiimn sjin 
Is shilling o'er thee, wakenM one, 
The trees have dr<>pj»M their leafy screen 
To ^ive hid smile to thee between. 
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Come forth, thou spring? ! Thy pleasant path 
A thousand lovely windings hath. 
Around the savin's mossy foot, 
And underneath the alder's root. 

I have trac'd it down afar. 
By morning-sun and evening-star. 
Through rude ravine and glossy mead 
And torn away the tangled weed. 

I have arch'd it through the bower 
With ivy leaf and faded flower, 
And scar'd the lurking snake away : 
Why timid water dost thou stay ? 

When she paused, I accosted her with a " Good 
morning," ami expressed my surprise at her singular 
occupation. She said it was "her duty." " I have 
spent," said she, " this whole summer in seeking 
along the hill-sides for the hidden springs. I go 
into all the thickets and among the rocks and listen, 
and when I hear them struggling under the ground I 
dig away the earth and set them free. Then they 
gush out, and go warbling away so gladly down 
the hill ! and I make a path for them quite down 
to the meadow, and then I sing to them as they go; 
And the sun shines on them, and I am happy. When 
my Mexican boy comes home he shall sit with me 
beside them, and I will sing to him too. He will be 
home soon, and he will wander away no more, and 
I shall be sorrowful no more. We will be merry 

and glad as these bright waters see ! see ! how 

they gush out !" And as the spring rose suddenly 
and bubbled forth^ and ran down its channel, she 
followed it swiflly among the thickets, singing 
again, wildly and shrilly, till her voice was lost in 
the confusion of the mountain echoes and the rustling 
of the branche^^ 
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MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 



Departing from France, to assume the throne of Scotland. 

Beloved France ! — ^beloved France f — 

Mine eyes are dark with tears ; 
I may not see thy lessening shores 

Fade — as my childhood's years ; 
Yet as the proud ship boundeth on. 

Along her foamy track, 
Within the hurry of my soul 

I feel thy hills go back. 

I feel thy hills go back — their shades 

Fall lengthening on my heart, 
And in the pale and nightly chill 

I know that they depart. 
Slow gathering, as a cloud of fate. 

The distant shadows frown. 
And with a sad, foreboding gaze 

My sun of youth goes down. 

My sun of youth goes down — the night 

That shall give birth to day 
Of womanhood approacheth — morn 

Of stern and regal sway, 
And regal care, and fear, that comes 

In midst of shadeless light, 
Mocking the shudder of the dark 

With splendor strangely bright. 

With splendor strangely bright — and sad ; 

As the fierce, lurid gleam 
That lights the forehead of the storm — 

Away ! I did not deem. 
Dark omen, thou hadst augfit of power 

Such phantom fears to bring : 
Thou shalt not fright my soul — away ! 

Furl thou that death-black wing. 
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Furl thou that death-black wing ! — How vain 

These idle phantasies ! 
I turn me from them, as a bird 

Turns from the wide, dark seas • 
And as it settles o'er the cliff 

That roofs its cheerless nest, 
So comes my spirit to its home 

Of desolated rest. 

Of desolated rest — 'tis cold. 

This evening of our youth, 
When all its day-born glories die 

In the -gray mists of truth ; 
The watches of the night move swifl 

Upon the breaking morn 
Of life's great second day — I shrink 

From its broad, awful dawn. 

From its broad, awful dawn !— yet why 

Give I that fear to cast 
Its warning glance before ! — I will 

Sleep while the night may last, 
And as the rising visions pour 

The solemn joy of dreams. 
Deep, peaceful memories shall flow. 

Cool as the shaded streams. 

Cool as thy shaded streams, sweet France J 

Now, as I lili mine eyes 
They yet liall where the viny hills 

And fruit-hung groves arise ; 
They yet fall where the tasselled bowers 

Of childhood's sports are spread, 
And where from high and noble brows 

The diamond gleams are shed. 

The diamond gleams are shed, and pearb 

Pour forth their lustrous grief. 
As wont through all the stately halls— 

And yet — yet, they were brief — 
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Those hours of lifers first day of hope ! 

And he who led them on — 
I deem'd to marshal down the last — 

Hath entered in — and gone. 

Hath entered in and gone ! — ^his way 

Was lighted with love's eye, 
And shadowed by the bending wings 

Of bright ones hovering nigh ; 
And thus in peace he entered in 

The chambers of the grave ; 
Would I had slept beside him ! — ^Yet 

I am upon the wave. 

I am upon the wave ! — the free, 
Proud, living wave ? — alas 

It bears me on — a destiny — 
A fate, that may not pass. 

The darkness spreads along the sea, 
The heavy night hangs low. 

My aching eyes are reach'd in vain- 
Beloved France, I go. 

Beloved France, I go — ^to greet 

No more thy pleasant smile— 
How shall 1 tread the flinty shore 

Of that dark rugged isle? 
Peace ! woman's heart — I must be queen ! 

Depart, ye vain desires ; — 
That dark isle — was it not the home 

Of all my princely sires ! 

Of all my princely sires — my foot 

Is set — even now my hand 
Stretcheth the sceptre of its rule 

Over this mountain land. 
They throng around me — wise and brave ! 

I know their bearing well ; — 
Scotland ! I will reign over you ! 

France, — lovely France ! — ^farewell. 
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WHY SHOULD MY HEART BE 
SAD AND LONE. 



Why 'should my heart be sad and lone, 

Attd my eye refuse its beam ? 
Why pause my lips on the half-said tone^ 

Like the words of a broken dream ? 

As the words of a dream thy voice I hear, 

Or songs that spirits weave, 
In my waking thoughts, and my sleeping ear — 

Then wherefore should 1 grieve ? 

Why should I grieve ? — The day is high, 

And the morning airs are calm, 
I will lift my thoughts to the holy sky, 

And bathe in its healing balm. 

I will bathe in the balm of the morning's light. 

Where it rests above thy home ; 
And to bless my dream,with the sorcerer — night. 

Thy vision'd form shall come. 

Thy form shall come on the first, pale star, 
And abide in my wildering gaze ; 

Till I know the glance of thine eye afar. 
And thrill in the phantom-rays.' 

Till t thrill in the rays that bring thy smilo 

To gild the falling gloom ; 
And think thou sendest them the while 

To dwell in thy lonely room. 

To dwell in thy roota ! the happy thought, 

What pleasant change it hath ! 
Even now my wandering foot hath sought 

To trace thy wonted path. 

I tread in the path where thou hast trod^ 
With thy step of gay content, 
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I stand on the spot where thou hast stood, 
I lean where thou hast leant. 

I lean where thou hast leant when mom 

Spreads wide his golden ray, 
And when the star-led eve hath home 

The day's warm breath away. 

On day's warm breath and evening's sigh, 
My soul thy voice may hear ; 

Where'er I turn my spirit's eye 
Thine angel shape is near. 

Thine angel shape ! — it bendeth now 

From heaven in beauty clad, 
I feel its breath upon my brow — 

Oh, Why should I be sad! 
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Lady, my name is written. Men do say 
Mementos are frail things, and that the day 
Of manhood is so passing wild, and wears 
So deep a curtain of depending cares. 
That the small, sunny spots of life that mark 
Those little monuments of love grow dark. 
And memory's backward glance beholds them not ; 
Earth's cloud is o'er them; — they are all forgot. 
Or if, perchance, on some high-swelling hill^ ' 
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Or on flome far-past sunnj plain, thej still 

Glow in life's evening hour and kindlj shed 

A clear, small light on the worn pilgrim's head. 

Oh ! is it not a melancholy gleam 

That shines but on his tears ! do they not seem 

*As lonely crosses, planted there to tell 

Where some young, laughing joy in sorrow fell ? 

Or as some pale, sepulchral lamp, that shines 

With a faint, mournful lustre, o'er the shrines 

Of sweet and happy days, hours, moments past ? 

But 'tis a holy brightness to the last. 

When murky shades are o'er him, he shall turn 

And gaze upon their beauty, and each urn 

Give forth a gleam of joy, and be a Bow 

Of promise ! — though the cloud be o'er him now. 

Mementos are frail things : I know it ; yet 

I love them ; not that I too soon forget 

Old friends and by-gone days ; No ? No ! The one 

That hath gone forth exulting, and hath run 

In pleasure's ring, and won her chaplet- wreath 

And worn it gaily, — who hath breathed the breath 

Of life, from lips that loved him — ^who hath laugh 'd 

Mirthfully, as life's golden bowl he quaffed ; 

Revelled the day in honors, and at night 

Lain down to sleep, amid love's hallowed light ; 

To him, the past is one fair, flowery path 

O'er sunny plains, and bright, smooth hills — he 

hath 
No need of these small monuments to tell 
Where the past joy reposes ; it were well 
Perhaps — But yet though blooming bower and arch 
Of triumph rose up there, his onward march 
Is still in glory ; he would not turn back 
And lingering, gaze o'er his ascending track. 

Lady ! to him, whose lonely way like mine 
Is shaded deeply ; whom no temple shrine 

♦"As lonely crosses** &c. Alluding^ to the custom, among 
the passes of the Appenines, of erecting a cross, on the spot 
where travellers have been murdered, or have fallen from the 
e\\(&, and perished. 
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Hung with Fame's banners, glittering from afar, 

Lures onward ; whom no hope, like the first star 

So beautiful, amid the blue serene 

Of summer twilight, with its quiet mien 

Makes gently glad ; to him whom mild Content 

Knows not ; or knowing, shuns ; to him, when lent 

The gleam of joy-light, each soft, starry glow 

That pours its radiance on his moody brow 

Is precious : precious the few, shadeless hours 

Of happy feelings, that like tender flowers 

Were flung, to wither, in his barren way 

And waste their holy breathings. Canst thou say 

How priceless, then, must be the talisman 

That brings each joy, and happy hour again. 

Forth to new life, as a reviving sun, 

^When cold, damp clouds are o'er him ? Sucii a one 

H am. My name is written ; Lady, may^ 

Thy life's horizon, never need the ray 

Of retrospective joys to cheer or lend 

Its twilight lustre. Yet its light may blend 

Sweetly with present happiness and give 

A warmth, in which young hopes are fain to live. 

Lady, when years have glided, shouldst thou turn 

Back in some lonely hour, to this bright urn 

. Of sweet remembrances^ thy mild blue eye 
(And may it ever smile, thus tranquilly !) 

: Haply may linger on it ; Oh ! bestow 
A thought on him who bore it once, and know 

- Thy name is written on his heart, for aye,— - 

< h may nQt be effaced I it may not pass away I 
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THE EPICUREAN AT THE FEAST 
OF ISIS. 

"There was an ancient custom among them, (the Blgyp- 
tians,) of placing at their feasts a skeleton, to remind the 
gUMts of their mortality." 

He sat in the banquet hall. 

In the stranger's honored place, 
Beneath his glance was gathered all 

The pride of human face. 
For sable priest and vestal white 
Unveiled their sacred brows that night. 

They poured the red wine then. 

And young, fresh lips were wet ; 

And matrons grave and bearded men 

Smiled as their glances met — 
Yet there was one on whom his eye 
Was fixed, and might Mot glance him by. 

Above each cheer-lit brow 

Were nodding chaplets bright ; 
And lotos bloom and myrtle bough 

Glanced in the festal light. 
Yet there was one dim, silent wreath, 
Motionless as the crown of death* 

All other eyes were freed, 

And answering look to look ; 
And he in them gay thoughts might read. 

As in a pleasant book ; 
But in that shrouded mystery 
Were hidden things not meet for glee. 

Mirth floated up, and song, 

Timbrel, and cymbal's clang ; 
Sofl lute and golden lyre along 

The fretted arches rang. 
Yet from that form to catch one strain 
He listen'd — painfully — in vain. 
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Nor voice, nor music broke 

The fearful stillness there. 
Sights, sounds, that mirth and joj awoke^ 

Went bj as silent air. 
He saw no eye, he heard no song, 
But sat entranc'd in that great tkrong. 

They parted soon away, 

Stem priest and yestal grave. 
All pass'd. The wasted Naptha's ray 

But shadowy dimness gave. 
Yet pageant pass'd, and parting word, 
As banquet l^nm, unseen — unheard. 

For still the form sat there. 

And he grew pale and cold ; 
Yet when the torches' <Jying glare 

Gleam'd on its mantle fold. 
He roused him — for he deem'd it stirr'd — 
He listen'd — but he heard no word. 

" Now speak, thou one of dread ! 

Speak to me — here — alone." 
As from the chamber of the dead. 

Came back the echo'd tone — 
And from each sculptur'd niche about, 
Grim sphinx and crocodile peer'd out. 

He rose. The fading lamp 

Shook in his nerveless clasp ; 
The mantle folds hung thick and damp 

Within his frenzied grasp. 
** I will unveil thee ! I will know 
What art thou that dost chill me so." 

Flash'd up the flame, and shone 

With one expiring ray — 
The white bones of the skeleton 

Glared on him where he lay. 
And he hnth blessM the dark, that o'er 
That ghastly form it closed once more. 
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Ha ! Epicurean, 

Where now thy boasted mirth ? 
Proud reveller ! Art thou this wan 

Clod of thy mother earth ? 
And hast thou come at last to see 
What human mirth and pride must be ? 

The morning sun stream'd bright 
Through perfumed jessamine ; 
And flung its tranquil, holy light 

O'er temple-dome and shrine. ^ 
Then turn'd the Epicurean 
Back to his bark, a wiser man. 



TO A LADY. 



Good night ! — good night ! how from my heart 

Gushes the prayer — good night ! 
O ! that a poet had but part 

In some great Spirit's might j 
That with the swelling of his love 

His power might hold increase ; 
So he might spread thy couch above 

A firmament of peace. 

So he might pour refreshing showers 
Of dreamy blessings o'er thee ; 

And lift sweet Fancy's store of flowers 
And breaths of heaven before thee ; 
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Making the night's dull glance to give 
The light of Hope's bestowments ; 

And quick'ning years of joy to live 
In space of flitting moments 

Yet, no ? — he hath no spell — ^the leaf, 

On which his power is writ. 
But giveth him to chase a grief 

When happier thoughts were fit ; 
When life's sad follies and dark ire 

O'ercloud familiar eyes, 
To light his torch at Nature's fire 

And bid her incense rise. 

A heaven of heart so pure as thine 

His reaching shades might dim ; 
The love that is thy Spirit's shrine 

Were echoless to him ; 
A will more strong than his is forth 

To guard thee and to bless. 
Which canopies with goodlier worth 

The couch thy cheek shall press. 

Then hie thee to thy rest, lov'd one, 

Wearied with pains of earth ; 
And when the morrow's golden Sun 

Gives out his good and mirth. 
So may'st thou rise, to share the wealth 

Pour'd down in his warm light ; 
And cheerfulness and Seraph health 

Be over thee — good night ! 
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The broad sun sank behind the tinted west, 

And night came down on all the waters : rest 

Was written silvery in the quiet skj, 

And on the mirror ocean — lazily 

The blank sails fell against the taper mast 

Waiting the impulse of the living blast ; 

And cool and freshening dews, the sweet stars wept 

On the still deck ; reclining there I slept : 

And in the tranquil dreaming that came o'er me, 

Strange things and beautiful were up before me. 

I dream'd of roaming on a moonlit shore — 
Moonlit and gorgeous — beauty's glance it wore ; 
The timid waves came up and kiss'd their bound. 
And made no noise ; nought gave a stirring sound, 
Save the crisp pebbles, as they crashed beneath 
My listless footsteps : a cool, nodding wreath 
Was on my temples, like the coronals 
That ih old days were hung upon the palls 
Of the young dead : or such as maiden weaves 
To crown her brother's brow, of broad oak-leaves. 

I look'd, and lo ! upon the water, bright 
And gleaming with a sweet unearthly light. 
Came forth a boat of lucid crystalline ; 
Clear as the goblet e'er the blushing wine 
Hath stained its pureness ; and within it stood 
A noble lady : anger in its mood 
Of bounding fierceness — strong, out-bursting grief 
Would have been still as the unstirring leaf 
When the winds sleep, beneath her awful look : 
She stretch'd her arm benignantly and took 
Me trembling to her, and away — away — 
Sprang the strange vessel like a morning ray. 

No sail was lifted, but upon the bow 

Sat a vast bird, meek ey'd, white as the snow 

On wintry hills ; his brooding wings expanded 
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And the winds gather'd in them. Soon we landed 
Again ; I know not where, nor how ; yet there 
I stood among tall trees ; the cool, moist air 
Rich with all fragrant scents, went breathing on 
Over the waving palms, whose tall tops shone 
Yet in the silvery moonlight ; then there came 
Near music, swelling gladly — and again ; 
Then lingering distantly, and then returning. 
With pensive murmur — like a mother's mourning. 

It s^em'd not like this world of grief and war. 
But like a stiller : some far, sparkling star. 
Such as the Magi dream'd of, where the soul 
Freed from its earthly passions' base control. 
Soars up, and dwells forever in calm peace, 
High meditation, and unanxious ease. 
And then again swept by me wild and high 
A pomp of sound — heart-quaking melody — 
Then came forth scatter'd, sparkling, little snatches 
Of merry and sad tunes, and sudden catches ; 
And, as in the still air the symphonies 
Went lingering off afar — ^my swimming eyes 
Were clos'd * for very luxury,' and I stood 
With step advanc'd, — bent ear — half lifted hand. 
Catching the music from the leafy wood. 

There came 
A sudden changing over all my dream. 
Like the still gliding of a summer stream 
That swell'd into a river — and came down 
An overwhelming torrent — and was grown 
Into an ocean. 

'Twas a summer even. 
The quiet sea was like another heaven. 
The moon, full-orb'd and high, o'er all the land 
Shone down ; the great wood-masses, and the grand. 
Upheaving hills were bath'd in silver light ; 
And all the long-drawn vallies and far plains 
And the smooth slopes and pebbly shores were bright. 
On the blue face of heaven there were no stains, 
And as the voiceless earth it was all still, — 
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A heavy silence, that I had the will 
But not the power to break : 

I strove — in vain, 
To wake one sounds-one shriek ; I had no breath; 
A grandeur of repose — a weight — a pain — 
An agony ; as if some awful death 
Was hovering over all the earth ; and men 
Were hiding in deep caves, and listening 
For a great, coming sound — ^that came not — ^then 
It seemed less heavy — and with hurtless wing 
That fearful threatening had pass'd on — and on — 
And men might gasp a breath — and^— it was gone. 

Again in tranquil majesty was sleeping 
The beautiful earth with all her bowers and brooks ; 
The shining stars their silent watch were keeping. 
And the high heaven wore sweet and peaceful looks. 

Yet, far off in the moody south, along 
The lofly mountain tops there lay one cloud 
Like to a powerless giant ; yet once strong. 
Though slumbering now, as in his mouldering shroud. 
It was an awful cloud ; as it lay there 
In the blue depths of the sweet, lapsing air. 
There was an awe in each huge, lifting fold — 
Soon the wind rose within it and unroll'd 
Its shadowy vans : the heavens gave one glance 
From all their starry eyes ; and the thin air 
Grew dense as water ; with still — quick advance, 
Yet seeming motionless, it came : — a glare 
Of fainter light — and that huge cloud was o'er 
The whole earth — and — 'twas — nought: I slept no 
more. 
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ODE ON THE ARRIVAL OF 
LAFAYETTE. 

Shades of our Sires ! your names have gone 

On your own Eagle's pinions borne^ 

O'er the broad ocean's wildest waves ; 

Echoed in earth's remotest caves ; 

At dead of monkish night, the sound 

Thro' Hispan's mourning vallies wound ; 

Its deep, inspiring thunder spoke 

From Andes' rocks, and Freedom woke ! 

The Slave has heard — His chains are burst ! 

The Despot hears — His hopes are curs'd! 

Oh ! welcome from your mountain thrones, 
The proudest name your 'scutcheon owns. 

Shades of our Sires ! your glory beams 

Like sunlight on your country's streams, 

Far flashing o'er the world below, 

And nations kindle in its glow ; 

Greece ! lovely Greece ! her robes of light 

Were hid beneath the pall of night ; 

The raven on her pillars sat ; 

Her proudest fanes were desolate ; 

Her sons, a nameless race of Slaves, ,^ 

Trod clanking o'er her heroes' graves ! 

Your deeds have rous'd them to be free ! 

And cheer'd them on to victory ! 

Shades of our Sires ! your sons revere 

Your memory — forever dear 

Shall be the hero from afar. 

Who struck with you in Freedom's war ; 

Ages on ages yet shall glow 

With fervor while his praises flow ; 

His gen'rous deeds with light sublime. 

Shall brighten through the mists of time ; 

And ever in our breasts shall shine. 

With quenchless fire his holy shrine* : 

Our hearts till life's last sun be set, 
Shall warm with love for La Fayette ! 
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Still, still to thee 
My wearied spirit stoops its wing. 
Amid its lonely wandering 

O'er life's wide sea. 

As some bright isle 
That gems old Ocean's stormy brow, 
Where odours breathe and sunbeams glow, 

To me thy gentle smile. 

Thus the lone dove 
Long roam'd the trackless waste, nor found 
Aught save wild, foaming seas around. 

And lowering clouds above — 

Till the fair breast 
Of Ararat shone o'er the wave ; 
To its fond hopes the olive gave, 

And to its wing — a rest. 

As that lone dove, 
May my sad, roaming spirit greet 
In thy kind smile an emblem sweet, 

A haven in thy love. 

And on thy breast 
Its weary, wandering pinion close ; 
And sleep from. all its cares and woes 

In holy rest. 
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Boy — the goblet !— crown it high 

And wreath its brim with gems of joy ; 

Say not they are bright deceit 

And vanish when the lip they meet ; 

But quick renew them as they pass — 

Brim again the blushing glass : 

Moons must wane, and stars must fade. 

Suns be lost in tempest shade ; 

What o'er earth's broad waste can stay ? 

What but Time's wing sweeps away ? 

Then why with sorrow dim the eye, 

And stain with care the founts of joy ! 

No !— No !— The goblet !— Mirth, to thee ! 

Pledge we the sparkling cup of glee ; 

What is life without thy smile ! 

Youth's blooming bower ! — a ruined pile ! 

The home of age ! — a dungeon dark, 

Unlit by thy ethereal spark ! 

Then, boy, the goblet ! brim it high, 

Weave ye the ivy wreath of joy ! 

The lute — the soft lute — Maiden, bring 

And tune to love each silken string ; 

Gently touch its chords of pleasure. 

Softly wake its sweetest measure ; 

Warble the sadly pleasing lay : — 

Ha ! the tear ! Away — away ! 

Light up thy dark eye's brightest glow. 

Strike the merry rebeck now ; 

The harp ! the wild harp ! maiden, fling 

Thy white hand o'er its silken string. 
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ANGLER'S REMINISCENCE. 

WHITE ISLAND. 

A few of my idle weeks last summer werf wbiled 
away in fishing and fowling on the Isles of Shoals^ 
an hour's sail off Portsmouth. White Island is one 
of them ; my abode was on another, I forget the 
name of it, inhabited and owned at that tioie by the 
family and dependants of a worthy old* p»an, whom I 
shall always remember with respect und esteem. — 
On second thought, I must indulge myself with an 
extraneous paragraph here in order to pay a slight 
passing tribute to the rirtues of a spot where I found 
** health on each breeze, and peace in every sound,'' 
where the invalid may enjoy all the benefits of the sea 
without the inconveniencies of a voyage, and through 
the kindness and hospitality of the owners of the soil^ 
obtain oH the necessaries and the comforts of life, 
without the artificial restraints of society. 

To return to my topic. White Island is a rock, 
situated a little apart from the other islands of the 
cluster, and remarkable only for a light house which 
is erected upon it. It is inhabited by the keeper of 
the light, and being only accessible on calm days, 
by reason of the enormous swell which breaks upon 
its abrupt shores, he is generally alone in this sea- 
bounded prison. Yet even that lonely abode to one 
unaccustomed to the sea would be delightful. From 
the glorious uprising of the sun over the gleaming- 
ocean, to his tranquil setting behind the blue ranges 
of the inland hills, the day is fraught with beauty. 
The various presentments of the sea, as in high 
winds it rolls proudly in upon the rock, or reposes 
glassy and listless beneath the weight of a calm ; 
the passing of vessels in various courses ; the busy 
setting forth and the weary return of the fishing 
boats, all help to remove the monotony and bring 
pleasurable excitement. 

A son of the old man with whom I resided was 
the appointed keeper of the hght, and his duties 
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were sometimes performed by a younger brother. 
It was on one of these occasions that the incident 
occurred which I shall relate, as nearly as my re- 
collection will permit, according to the narration of 
ray informant, the hero of the story. 

During the winter of 18 — this young man, quite 
young although possessing the strength and forti- 
tude of prime, was employed by his brother to abide 
on this desolate rock and attend to the regulations 
of the light. Accordingly, with a due stock of pro- 
visions and a single assistant, he took up his abode 
in a small stone building at the foot of the lighthouse. 
This assistant of his deserves a particular descrip- ■ 

tion long life to him, for he is one of the truest 

philosophers I ever met with ! Old Le Garr, I 
think that was hia family name, was an Irishman by 
birth, and boasted a descent from a Milesian prince. 
In sooth, there was in the air with which he walked 
out at eventide by the sea shore, and the condescen- 
sion with which he addressed a stranger, no small 
dpice of the generous Milesian pride. I have for- 
gotten the story of his early years, although he has 
mfany a time recounted it to me. He appeared in 
youth to have enjoyed considerable advantages in 
the way of education, and in his age retained enough 
of the fruits of those advantages to qualify him for 
the responsible station of schoolmaster of the isles ; 
yet learning and wisdom, although immortal them- 
selves, do not render their possessors so. Le Garr 
did not enjoy his honors long. In a vain attempt to 
supply the evaporation of radical moisture, induced 
by age and sea winds, he had got adrifl, and fallen 
sadly to leeward ; therefore of late he had been re- 
duced to the office of net-mender, and occasional 
auxiliary for any expedition. Years had silvered 
his hair without encroaching upon his eyebrows, 
which were still black and luxuriant ; and had bent 
his person a little, without twisting it much out of 
shape, so that, like Sterne's monk, what he lost in 
dignity by the diminution of his height, he gained in 
courtesy by the involuntary stoop. Peace to the 
10* 
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descending path of the old man ! I owe him for not 
a little amusement, and some good. When the sun 
looked askance along the rows of dew-drops that 
were strung like jewels upon his spread net, I have 
seen him assume his seat beside it, and with unhes- 
itating perseverance, commence mending res^s so 
numerous and intricate as one would think a weird 
sister could scarcely weave again. And so, when 
the shadow of his dwelling lengthened over his head, 
I have remarked him with the same philosohic qui- 
etude fulfilling his destiny. Often when, on ap- 
proach, I have heard his cheerful voice, and ever- 
ready address or courteous reply, I have said, " why 
should I shrink from the confinement of business," 
or when I have stooped to enter his low hut, beheld 
his contented smile, and received his hospitable wel- 
come, how has it stripped the walls of affluence of 
their worth, and taught me that happiness not alone 
lights the abode of magnificence. Peace to his de- 
scending path. 

To resume — The young keeper and his sum to- 
tal of land forces, old Le Garr, were encamped 
alone on White Island. 

For a period of nearly a week there had prevailed 
a north-easterly wind, bringing in a thick, cold haze 
which formed an impervious curtain around their 
narrow space of Terra Firma. On the sixth day, 
as the tide turned, the storm which had been so long 
lowering over them set in with severity. The sea 
appeared to grow blacker and loom higher beneath 
the dead white of the falling snow, a^i the waves, 
excited by heavy gales to seaward, rolled in with 
tremendous fury upon the isolated rock ; making in 
some places a fair breach over it, and compelling 
the inhabitants of the rude dwelling to betake them- 
selves for shelter to the tower of the Light. 

As the night came on with unusual suddenness, 
the storm fell with increasing weight. The darkness 
became so dense that the fiercest light of the beacon 
seemed to penetrate it but a little way, and only 
showed the irregular boundaries of the rock, sur- 
mounted by huge columns of foam. 
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This fearful war of the elements, before the shock 
of which the solid tower seemed to tremble, was not 
without its effect on the minids of the young keeper 
and his assistant. The former, however, bom amid 
like scenes and accustomed from childhood to look 
danger in the face as a familiar acquaintance, shook 
off the gloom of apprehension with a jest, in the mirth 
of which his companion strove in vain to participate, 
or submerged the thoughts of personal peril, in sym- 
pathy for that of the unfortunate mariners who might 
chance to be on the coast ; while his assistant, under 
cover of a disinterested regard for those %ho go 
down to the sea in ships,' sent up (Le Garr was a 
good Catholic) voluminous petitions to all the saints 
in the calendar ; varying the compass of his ejac- 
ulations from an indistinct mutter to a reverbera- 
ting bellow, as the roar of the storm sunk or in- 
creased. 

Affairs went on this way until about midnight, 
when the fury of the gale began suddenly to abate, 
and with it the anxiety of the keepers. Old Le 
Garr had prepared a large dish of fish and potatoes 
for their repast, and his young master was arrang- 
ing a bed of such materials as were at hand, for the 
purpose of snatching a short repose. At this instant 
a smart knock was heard on the oaken door of the 
apartment. Old Le Garr, who was just raising his 
dish of edibles from the fire, was petrified ; he stood 
with knees bent and arms extended, his face turning 
as chalky white as the thin hairs upon his caput ; 
and even the bold young keeper was struck speech- 
less with astonishment. He turned rapidly over in 
his mind the various circumstances which one would 
think created an utter impossibility that any human 
being, beside himself and his companion, could be 
at that time upon the island ; and a vague and hor- 
rible superstition rose upon his senses. The knock 
was repeated. The weight of terror pressed with a 
deadlier chill upon the hearts of the inmates, and 
they became yet more fixedly immoveable. A third 
kfiock and old Le Garr, potatoes, fish, and all, fell 
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backward sprawling on the floor. Roused by this, 
the keeper, he knew not how, tottered to the door, 
and undoing the fastenings, threw it open. How 
then must his fright, already intense, have been 
heightened by the spectacle that stood before him — 
an enormous black figure, covered with gashes, 
through which the blood ran down in streams upon 
the floor. He thought it was surely the D — 1. He 
would not have given a ducat for his chance of sal- 
vation. 

This apprehension however was but momentary. 
The honest grin of the negro soon assured the keep- 
er that he stood in the presence of a fellow-man, 
and a few words explained the cause and manner of 
his unexpected visit. A brig was cast away on the 
rocks, a few rods distant, and this man had gained 
the tower, thus lacerated, and with all his clothes, 
except some strips of his red baize shirt, torn oflT in 
his struggle among the rocks. 

But an instant's reflection was necessary for the 
intrepid youth to adopt his measures. He proceed- 
ed directly toward the spot, where, through the 
lifting haze, by the feeble light of the beacon, he 
could discern the torn canvass of the wrecked ves- 
sel fluttering in the wind ; although so fierce was 
the tumult of the elements that the shrieks of her 
mariners, and the mighty shock of her hull upon the 
rocks, could not in any degree be heard. She had 
struck, providentially, on the edge of a small cove, 
and was driven up a little under the lee of an op- 
posite projection, so that the swell she felt there was 
low, compared with the mountains which broke over 
the point that sheltered her. 

Immediately under this point, and some twenty 
yarda from the wreck, lay a small ledge of rocks, 
the situation of which, although now concealed from 
strangers by the foam and spray, was well known to 
the residents. Upon this place, after a severe strug- 
gle with the waves, the intrepid young keeper suc- 
ceeded in gaining a footing, and soon caused him- 
self to be seen and heard by the creV. Inspired by 
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this unexpected prospect of rescue from inevitable 
death, the mariners renewed their exertions, and at 
length got the end of a rope from the vessel, which 
was fast going to pieces, into the grasp of their de- 
liverer. After endeavoring in vain to make^'fast the 
rope, (the only tie which bound the sufferers to life, 
for if thej attempted to reach the landing place 
without the aid of it they roust surely be dashed to 
pieces on the rocks, or swept off by the under-tow,) 
at last he wound it round his body and fixed himself 
as firmly as possible in a crevice. 

This position was peculiarly difiicult to maintain ; 
for, in addition to the continual dash of the waves 
over his rugged hold, the sea broke with each bil- 
low more huge than the rest, directly over the point 
to windward, pouring upon him a torrent of ten or 
fifteen feet depth. — This, however, he said was an 
advantage, as by wedging him down among the clefts 
it prevented him from being washed away. Finding 
himself sufficiently secure, and with his head occa- 
sionally above water, he made signal for those on 
board to haul taught. When this was performed, the 
seamen set about landing, by lashing themselves 
and comrades, one by one, to the rope, which was 
then veered away from the vessel and hauled in by 
the keeper, still keeping it sufficiently taught to pre- 
vent the person attached to it, from being dashed 
upon the cliffs. When arrived at the ledge they 
were unlashed, and seizing a favourable moment, 
struggled in upon the narrow beach of the landing 
place, while the rope .was again hauled on board to 
receive another freight. In this manner the captain 
and crew seven in number, were all drawn on shore 
in safety, excepting the damage of a few bruises. 
The last who attempted to land was the boy, who of 
course, having no one on board to hold the rope, 
was obliged to cast himself loose upon^ the sea and 
be hauled in at random. Indeed so narrowly did he 
escape, that his deliverer had barely time to catch 
him by the collar and cling with the other arm to 
the crags, when a huge sea broke in over them, and 
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receding seaward, ^ took the boy out at arm's length 
like a streamer.' 

Nothing else was saved except a few of the ves- 
sel's papers, and a single upper garment, which a 
faithful Irish sailor brought ashore at the risk of his 
life, saying as soon as he got his head above water, 
that ^ the captain told him to take care of it, and he 
had done his duty.' 

The shipwrecked mariners were taken into the 
Light tower, and there warmed and refreshed : their 
gallant preserver however was near losing his life by 
fits of cramp, brought on by his excessive exertion. 

Day broke the next morning on quite a different 
scene from that of the evening previous. The wind 
had hauled to southward, and a strong ofi^shore 
breeze had flattened the sea considerably. But of 
the wreck not a vestige was visible, nor, except an 
anchor discovered some time after among the rocks, 
has there ever been seen, to this day, a single relic 
which might indicate her existence. Her crew, 
were there, destitute and powerless, but the proud 
ship, which had borne them and obeyed them as a 
ruined war-horse, was broken strown and passed 
away like ^ the baseless fabric of a vision.' 

In a short time they were all enabled to visit the 
spot which to them, the night previous, had seemed 
the gateway of death ; and all, said my informant, 
young and old, wept ; — smooth cheek and furrowed 
visage were streaming with tears, when they contem- 
plated their miraculous escape. For himself, al- 
though at the time of danger he had not felt the slight- 
est fear, he was now entirely overcome with terror, 
and says he could never since even conceive how 
mortal man could have maintained the situation that 
he did, and have undergone the immense exertion. 

I, however, ascribed the almost supernatural cour- 
age and strength which he exercised, merely to the 
reaction which naturally succeeded his relief from the 
superstitious terrors with which the preceding inci- 
dent had overwhelmed him ; and add it to the seve- 
ral instances I have known, of the invisible power of 
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that revulsion of the spirits produced by the lifting 
from the mind of a tremendous weight of appre- 
hension. 

The particulars of this heroic act, I believe, were 
known to but few, yet they deserve to be remembered 
and recorded. 



TO A LADY 



I heard the gushing of thy voice, 
Thy laugh of happy mirth — 

A bright fount in a pleasant place, 
To cheer the shaded earth. 

I caught the glancing of thine eye. 
Its gleam of young delight — 

A sunbeam on a dewy bank, 
Each floweret's eye to Kght^ 

And all the poet's spell can give 

Is in this simple prayer, 
That no chill wind of sorrow come 

To ice the fountain there. 

That no dark cloud of grief may rise 
The pleasant glance to shade ; 

But that pure stream of joy gush on 
That sun-gleiam never fade. 
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ELIZABETH 



AFTER THE EXECUTION OF ESSEX. 



What sounds are these ! — again they wake 
In whispers thro' night's silent gloom : 
Nought earthly thus my soul could shake- 
It is a murmur from the tomb. 
I'm call'd again ? O if it be 
Thy summons, Essex, let me hear 
Thy voice as thunder loud and free, 
And not those tones so low and drear. 

And tho' with curses fraught, arise ! 
I fain would parley with thy shade ; 
Show to thy mistress the disguise, 
The wreck of manly grace she made ; 
And point unto the slender line 
Around thy neck like crimson thread — 
Thy spirit could not master mine 
While living— Shall I fear it dead ! 

Alas ! all's still as in the grave 
My own chok'd voice is all I hear : 
And thou, whose curses I could brave 
Wilt thou thy pallid form uprear ? 
No, in earth's night thy body lies, 
And mingles with its parent clay. 
Thy spirit dwells in yonder skies 
In God's own everlasting day. 

The guilty cry of my despair 
Is raised unheard by thee or heaven ; 
Such wailing accents are not there 
Whence all of guilt and wo is driven. 
But as I call thee and defy. 
And curses as a boon implore, 
The vaults of Hell return the cry, 
And laughing fiends triumphant roar. 
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Down busy fancy ! all is calm 
^Except my throbbing brow and breast ; 
Haply the air may have a balm 
.*To cool my heart and give it rest. 
Loudly thou sighest, thou wailing wind. 
As if thou too wert rack'd with paip.; — 
Hast thou like me been passion-blind 
And madly thy beloved slain ? 

' And ye dark skies, from you I sought 
Oblivion for this hell within ; 

. But ye retrace each damning thought, 
And^change your hues to speak my sin ; 
The clouds grow murkier as I gaze, 
And like a shroud your face o'erspread ; 
And every star that bursts the haze 
Looks like a blood-spot on the dead. 

I'll gaze no more — 'tis conscience flings 

Those hues above, below, around ; 

And like the vest of Nessus stings 

My soul into one burning wound. 

I dare not seek yon restless bed, 

For sleep, that would but deepen wo 

With dreams, whose shapeless forms I dread 

Yet worse than all I waking know. 

O that one tear would fall to slake 
This fever of my burning hram ; 
Or that my heart at once could break 
Tho' worse than death were in the pain. 
Vain wish ! and tho' my senses reel, 
And taunting fiends around me press, 
Vengeance compels me all to feel 
Of madness, but forgetfulness. 

let my sufferings now atone 
My Essex, for that guilty deed ; 

1 know thy nature, at the throne 
Of mercy thou thyself wilt plead. 
For was not thine the noblest soul 

11 
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That ever shone in cell of clay ? 
The world shall shrivel as a scroll 
E'er death have such another prey. 

Yes ! still I see around my throne 
The pride of England's chivalry 5 
But one is wanting from the zone 
And it is worse than blank to me ; 
The richest voice, the stateliest form, 
Bring back alone the thoughts of him, 
The sun that lit the glittering swarm, 
Whose warmth is fled — whose light is dim. 

And could I doom him to the grave f 
Could love be so subdued by pride 
That when one word had power to save, 
I spoke it not, and Essex died ! 
Died in his beauty, at the time 
When love most yearn'd within my breast ; 
Oh ! but for that vile woman's crime 
He still had liv'd and I been blest. 

She scap'd my vengeance for the lie 
That sever 'd my heart's love from me ; 
And may her God to her deny 
The^ mercy she withheld from thee ; 
, I've striv'n for gentleness within. 
Have prayed for feelings less perverse, 
But when I summon up her sin. 
My soul grows dark, and I must curse. 

Yet what avails it-^shame and wo 
Must still toy guiltier self pursue, 
She brought to death a hated foe, 
But I a trusting lover slew. 
And for that crime Elizabeth ^ 

Herself an offering soon shall give ; 
For self condemn'd, she seeks in death 
The peace she cannot find and live. 
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I have a lovely, auburn lock — 

Ah ! once it shaded, 
A cheek so fair it seem'd to mock. 
The dew gemmM rose ; 

That cheek hath faded — 
Once — once how bright ! Dark sorrow's blast 
Came o'er it — all its bloom hath pass'd, 
And it hath chang'd its lovely glow 
From daisy tint to orchis snow. 

O ! fair as heaven the snowy brow 
Where once it revell'd ; 
But that hath lost its smoothness now, 
And all its glossy ringlets blow 

O'er it dishevell'd. 
For now where once in radiant state. 
Mild peace and smiling pleasure sat, 
Sits pallid grief ; and haggard care 
Hath trac'd her dark insignia there. 

And sunny bright the diamond eye 

Once 'neath it sparkling ; 
The hopes that in its azure dy© 
Once lightly danc'd, ah ! they must lie 

In sorrow darkling ; 
For now the soul that gave them light 
Hath faded 'neath misfortune's blight. 
The pearly tear-drop's mournful sheen. 
Is now the only jewel seen. 
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The days are rolling by, love, 
Beneath the eye of Spring ;. 
The blush and the smile 
Of her youth the while 
Their paths are brightening. 

The breath of Summer 's nigh, love. 
She Cometh on the deep ; 

She treadeth the seas 

Of the forest trees 
To wake the valley's sleep. 

I see her robes afar, love, 
Float in the deep, blue sky ; 
On the slow, white cloud 
As a queen is proud 
I know her riding by. 

O'er happy hearts and eyes, love^ 
Riseth the morning sun ; 
And few may grieve 
At the falling eve 
When his glorious race is run. 

From all the echoing earth, love, 
Gusheth a grateful voice ; 
And wood and hill 
And leaping rill 
And sounding sea rejoice. 

Yet, alas, before mine eye, love, 
The days roll dark along ; 
The heaven for me 
Hath nought of glee — 
The wakening earth no song. 
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How dim without thy smile, love, 
To me the Spring sun's ray ; 
And the Summer's breath 
Hath the chill of death 
Since thou art far away. 



COLUMBUS. 

His last embarkment from the New World, a captive. 

Day broke — upon the seaward hills 

Of Hispan's lovely isles, 
Was bright the sward with leaping rills. 

The blushing sea with smiles ; 
And wakening bird, and tree, and wave. 
To morn a gentle greeting gave. 

Uprose the sun — ^his sudden glance 

Shot o'er Domingo's bay. 
And hush'd beneath his red advance. 

The panting waters lay ; 
And hill, and shore, and bird, and tree. 
Grew too intensely bright for glee. 

What fierce, unholy shout broke then 

Voicing day's temple roof ? — 
Is ^on a tempest wave of men ? 

Grod give him mail of proof 
Whose strife is in that war of rage 
Ingratitude and envy wa^e ! 
11* 
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Yes, it is so : And is it thou 

Columbus, Conqueror — 
Not o'er the warrior's death-dew'd brow — 

Not in the blood of war — 
Victor, that Error's ekain hath rent, 
To do God's purpose arm'd and sent. 

Even thus ! — ^As meets the crested wave^ 

Behind yon lessening bark, 
Power shrinks into Time's ocean-grave ; 

Fame, in Oblivion's dark ! 
Yet passeth in that shallop now 
Greatness, nor time nor Death may bow. 

He stands upon the narrow deck 

Of yon lone caravel ; 
Whose tall shape, as with princely beck^ 

Bow'd to the heaving swell ; 
And when the Conqueror o'er her side, 
Cross'd meekly, rose with living pride. 

The foot that trod a world alone. 

Bound to an infant's pace ! 
The. arm a sceptre's rule hath known, 

Weigh'd by a chain's embrace ! 
The brow where soul hath conquer'd time. 
Bent with foul charge of wrong and crime I 

Night's lowering vapors melt and flee 

Before the sun's advance ; 
A light as mighty and as free 

Broke from the hero's glance. 
It fell upon the awe-struck train. 
They knelt to loose the Captive's chain. 

What triumph in his meekness shone, 
When his proud voice was heard. 

He spake " My sovereign's deed alone 
Might bind — My sovereign's word 

Shall loose — His thing this mortal clod<-^ 

The soul but boweth to its God. 
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Landward, above the yielding trees 

And whitening beach (the deep 
Knoweth her steps) comes forth the breeze 

As from a morning sleep ; 
And her broad sail distending well 
Rusheth to sea the caravel. 

Stoopeth her pride beneath the weight 

The quick'ning wind hath cast : 
Waves bright as hope, grew dark as fate, 

As seaward strode the blast ; 
And writhed the deep beneath her keel 
Like serpent trod bj giant's heel. 

Day sank ; upon the glowing west 

Kested one faint, blue shade, 
like the huge swell of ocean's rest 

When phantom storms are laid ; 
Then turn'd the hero, on his eye 
Loom'd up his sinking world more high« 

And in that hour his soul as erst 

Spoke face to face with death, 
Whose one concealing veil was burst 

And roll'd back as a breath ; 
And in the depth of future time. 
He saw achiev'd his hope sublime. 

He saw on ages' wings his name 

Pass to remote profound ; 
He heard the echoings of his name 

Voic'd till the death of sound ; 
Thrones, pyramids, to dust were hurl'd — 

He saw his monument — a world ! 
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THE FLOE FISHING. 



It is probable that to most of my readers, the sport 
from which my chapter takes its title is a novel one. 
There are large bodies of ice, which form in hard 
winters, along the sea-coast of New England, and 
which, driven on shore by winds and waves, connect 
themselves with the land and with each other, until 
they compose vast fields. These are called by the 
fishermen floes ; and by going out upon them, and 
cutting holes through which to fish, they render the 
period of their continuance a season of considerable 
profit. These fields of ice sometimes remain steady 
for weeks, but are often, by a sudden off-shore wind 
and falling tide, swept out to sea at a short warning. 

During the winter of, , being exceedingly 

fond of fishing, and wishing to enjoy the sport in all 
its varieties, I rambled to the shores of Scituate and 
Cohasset, equipped, cap-a-pie, for a fioe-fishing. I 
made my arrangements with a party of the villagers, 
and accor<Kngly, on the next day, set out for the 
floes. The morning was one of those beautiful ones, 
with which our winters are so delightfully decked, 
when the sky is pure and high as that of summer, and 
every object is defined with intense fineness to the 
unobstructed eye. Our party consisted of five of 
the villagers, a singular, long-limbed being, whom 
they called Derk, who seemed a personage apart 
from the rest, — " the observed of all observers" (he 
was 'an oW whaler I believe) and myself. 

It was early when we went out, but, at our arri- 
val on the ice, we found many persons already as- 
sembled there. A bonfire was blazing some sixty 
yards from the shore, and throwing up a column 
of white smoke, which, as it arose slowly in the air, 
assumed a thousand graceful curls and fantastic 
shapes. The scene on the ice was full of life and 
beauty. The forms of men and boys were seen in 
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all directions, gliding oyer the vast floes in search of 
airholes. The noise of axes and of voices hallooing 
and laughing, formed an assemblage of sounds in.the 
highest degree exhilarating. Turning from this 
view of gaiety and life, the eye wandered far over 
the dark bosom of the Atlantic, the perfect serenity 
of which was undisturbed, save by the occasional 
plunge of the sea-gull. 

Every circumstance was favorable, and we had a 
capital day's sport. ^^ I like this," said Derk, as he 
drew in his line to which a large cod was attached, 
<< it's a real screamer ; I see him whisk his tail, and 
his face is, for all the world, a good likeness of 

Mr. ." He stopped short, with his eye riveted 

on a neighboring floe. There was an uneasy ex- 
pression in his face, which, at any other time, would 
have excited the mirth of a bystander. He stooped 
down and rose again, five or six times in quick 
succession, turned to look at the sun , rubbed his 
eyes, and, finally, gave a shout that attracted the 
attention of the whole widely spread party to one 
point . " Boys — ^Mr. Arthur, Ichabod--Hrun for your 
lives." 

The cause soon became apparent to all. The floe 
on which these individuals were engaged in their 
sports was at the extreme outside of the rest. The 
tide, in falling, had detached it from the others, and 
it was now moving, slowly and majestically out to 
sea. 

" There's a breeze springing up," said the whaler, 
almost at the same elevation of voice, " and they'll 
be among the rocks afore a soul can help them." 

The lads who were upon the floe had become aWar© 
of their dangerous situation too late. The distance 
to the firm ice was greater than any one could clear 
at a leap, and as neither knew how to swim, there 
was no aJternative, but to remain there until assist- 
ance could be afforded them. Had any boat been 
in readiness, the accident would not have been con- 
sidered in a serious light, but it happened that all 
belonging to the village, were drawn up for the win- 
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ter in a small bay, more than a mile from the place, 
and the tide setting out so rapidly, made it a matter 
of doubt whether one could be brought up before 
assistance would be rendered unavailing. 

The gaunt form of the whaler was the first seen 
moving in the direction of the boats, his enormous 
strides setting at defiance the attempts of others of 
the party to keep pace with him 5 and in a few mo- 
ments the place, so lately thronged with busy and 
mirthful sportsmen, was silent and deserted, except 
by a few individuals, who remained watching with 
intense interest the fast decreasing figures of their 
comrade^. 

From a cape in view, a dangerous reef of rocks, 
over which, in tempestuous weather, the waves beat 
with inconceivable fury, ran out seaward the dis- 
tance of three quarters of a mile ; and [^the wind, 
which had changed from West to Northeast, blew 
directly upon it. The sun, in its decline, had be- 
come partially obscured by thin, white clouds, and 
thick masses of them lay along the western horizon, 
with their fine, sharp angles pointing to the North. 
All objects gave portent of a coming storm. 

Near an hour had elapsed, and we yet listened in 
vain for the roll of oars. I could endure it no longer 
and set off*, at top-speed, towards the bay. A whale- 
boat had been launched when I arrived ; a strong 
crew were seated at her oars ; I had just time to 
leap into her stern sheets, and a moment after she 
was seen by those at the fishing place, to shoot 
out from the covert of the bay, and make, with the 
swiftness of a glance, towards the point round which 
the fioe had disappeared. 

It was after doubling this point that the floe be- 
came visible to those in the boat, driving directly 
upon the reef, and the long, heaving swells which 
began to roll in and break over the rocks, gave little 
hope that the unfortunate youths could survive the 
first shock of striking. They hailed our appearance 
with a shriek of delight, and rushing distractedly 
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from the margin of the ice next" the danger to the 
side we were approaching, watched our advance 
with fearful earnestness. 

" Pull away — for. life and death men !" shouted 
Derk, as he bent to the stroke-oar with the power of 
an Ajax ; "a dozen more such hearty sweeps, and 
we'll have 'em." The exertions of the oarsmen 
were redoubled. The boat absolutely sprang from 
billow to billow. Her keel trembled with its intense 
celerity. We neared the floe. It was not three 
oars' length from the reef. One more sweep, and 
the light side of the whale-boat grazed the ice as she 
rounded gracefully to, while the exhausted lads threw 
themselves into the arms of their deliverers. 

The instant order of " stern all" was obeyed by 
hearts bounding with thanksgiving. " Look, lads," 
cried the whaler, " and see what kind of death you're 
saved from." He pointed to the floe, as it rose in 
dark grandeur upon the bosom of a huge swell— one 
moment it lingered on the summit of the wave ; the 
next, the great deep shrunk away beneath it, and 
descending upon the peaks of a sunken rock, with a 
crash like the explosion of a broadside, the vast mass 
was shattered into a thousand fragments. 
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Scipio Cicala was the son of a Knight-Templar of that 
name, by a Turkish slave. When able to bear arms, he turn- 
ed Turk and revenged the wrongs of his mother. 

See HUtary of the Knights of Malta, VoL IV. 

Rang to his stamp the chancel floor — 

<^ Christians, behold ! my foot hath trod, 
As my soul spurn 'd it long before, 

Upon the symbol of your God ! 
Take back, proud Monks, the pledge that bound 
/" My spirit to your hated creed." 
His fierce eye, as it glared around, 
Gave token of remorseless deed. 

And there, in silent power he stood, 

Within the dim and shadowy aisle ; 
And motionless ; yet ire and blood 

Were curling in his scornful smile. 
A moment — and again he spoke. 

Fear ran along the listeners' souls. 
When those deep, thrilling accents broke, 

As the storm's dying thunder rolls. 

" This writhing bosom long hath borne 

Pangs that it ill might brook to bear ; 
And this free arm your chain hath worn — 

Yet not because it might not dare ; 
Yet not because that bosom's flame 

Was quench'd. — No ! it will burst ere long ! 
My mother ! — Start ye at the name ! 

Her son. Monks, will revenge her wrong." 

Along the vaulted chancel-roof. 

While yet his parting challenge rang. 
Sternly the warrior strode aloof. 

And on his barbed charger sprang ; 
Rous'd from his trance each Temple-Knight — 

Was bar'd each gleaming battle-blade — 
Yet vain to check the falcon-flight 

Of the revolted renegade. 
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The cold moon's tranquil smile, that night 

Lay silyerj on the pleasant sea ; 
And swiftlj on her path of light 

One warrior-bark was bonnding free ; 
And on her prow stood a tall form 

With steel-clad bosom heaving high : 
The red flash that reveals the storm, 

Gleam'd vengeance from his blood-shot eje. 

On frowning tower and 'battled wall, 

The grim night-warder's watch is set ; 
And in their Order's banquet hall, 

The haughty Temple-Knights are met. 
On seamed cheek and scarred brow. 

Glances the torchlight's yellow glare ; 
And, with the red wine's mounting glow, 

Swart fronts a fiercer redness wear. 

And shall ye pour the wine, dark men. 

And shaU ye swell the revel song. 
And shout in reckless laughter, when 

Ye have done unrequited wrong ! 
Dash down the goblet ! — ^revelry 

Ul suits the stem avenger's mood ! 
Cicala's revel song must be 

Death shrieks — ^his banquet wine, your blood ! 



i2 
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REMINISCENCE. 



Oh ! well do I remember 
When by this river's side, 
Thus leaniiig o'er this mo^sy rock, 
I watch'd the going tide, 
And4hought| so stUl and shiniagly, 
My happy years would glide. 

I used to bo so joyous then, 

On such a day as this, 

When the siyaroe^breathing aim came down, 

As from a world of bliss, 

Touching tti« grass and leafy boughs, 

To cool the su^'s warm kiss ; 

When nought of changing or decay 

Was on the earth or air, 

But life and gladness smiling lay 

Reposing eyery whore. 

Or beckoning, with triokaome wile, 

To win my heart fipom care. 

But I have known so dark, sad nights 

Close down on sunny days. 

That now, I almost wait for clouds 

T6 break the golden rays, 

And blot these good and lovely things 

With evil-boding haze. 

So now my bounding heart no more 

Rejoiceth, as yon bird. 

When suddenly the sleeping trees 

By the soft wind are stirr'd, 

To welcome home the gentle breeze^ — 

The grateful, singing bird. 

'Tis silly, but I wish my age 
Might waste thus in the sun^ 
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And all my thodghte thiii clotidiesi» be. 
And earth a shadbleM one ; 
So I might idly mock yon hirdf. 
Till my short life were done. 



THE GUARDS' SONG. 



Composed in Camp at Savin Hill, for the New-England 
Guards — ^August 16, 1828. 

Air,.,.'* To Liberty's enraptured ai^^t" 



Once more the drum's enlivening sound 

Dark Savin Hill, thy echo wakes ; 

Once more our clarion shrill around 

Thy slumh'ring silepce rudely breaks ; 

And laughing joy and Song arise 

And blithely climb thy woody side ; 

Again our peeans to the skies, 

We swell in lofty choral tide. 

And swear, till thy proud summit bends, 
The " Guards'' shall be a ^Corps of Friends.' 

Then high the sparkling goblet fill, 
Let mirth and jovial glee preside, 
Expand each heart with bland good will 
And jocund through each bosom gfide ; 
For as the slacken'd cord when wet, 
Its wonted tensity renews. 
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1S8 THE guards' song. 

The bands by social friendship set. 
Twine closer bathed in nectar dews ; 
Then aye, till faith and honor ends. 
The " Guards" shall be a ^ Corps of Friends.' 

To fondly lingering memory's view 
The tented camp shall oil appear ; 
And oil shall Fancy's wand anew 
Retrace those scenes to Friendship dear ; 
Then let bright joy our bosoms thrill, 
Our brows with rosy chaplets twine ; 
To our beloved chieftains fill 
And cheerly pledge the flowing wine; 
For while in them each virtue blends, 
The " Guards" shall be a « Corps of Friends,' 



BALLAD. 



A singular custom among the Osages has been mentioned by 
travellers. Every warrior has a horse which is never used 
but in war. This horse with his saddle and accoutrements 
upon him, is brought to his owner's grave and placed directly 
upon it. He is then shot in the forehead and left there ready 
to be mounted by his master on his arrival io the land of 
spuits. 

They led him forth : he came— 

Stately and slow he pranced, 
And there he stood, with his eye of flame, 

And his pawing foot advanced \ 
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Thej flung his trappings on, 

They bound hk svefiing chest ai^ont 

With the gaudy fringe and ei^le^i pUuiM— 
And he hark^d.^ the battle-flhout. 

Why comes he not ?— the chief 

That wont to the battie's stoivqr flwy, 
When hi» tribe had waked an ancient grief, 

To lead on the warrior's way ; 
Why comes he not ? — ^his steed 

Hath gone forth to the plain ; 
No other arm his fiery speed 

May guide with loosen'd rein. 

They have led him £aith : and now 

He stands on a new-fill'd grave, 
Where his haughty rider sleeps below 

On the couch of the fallen brave. 
His nostril snuffs afar, 

And he lists to the passing gale-» 
There comes no rushing sound of war, 

'Twas but a mother's wai). 

He gazed around him : there 

Stood chiefb, their wofds were stem and brief; 
And the wither'd brow, and the young and fair. 

Were bow'd with a heavy grief 
It seem'd his spirit took 

A breath of sorrow then r 
You would have deemed that in his look, 

There spoke the grief of men. 

They have passed away : the maid 

With her tecur of love, and the bpollMr^i rage : 
On the sunny brow of youth 's a shade, 

And a blanch on the lip of age. 
One chief was lefl : akme 

He stood by the charger's rein — 
He gather'd up the floating thongs, 

Then — flung them loose again. 
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He strode aloof: his eje 

Hath never aimed the hurtless shot. 
The bullet sped unerringly — 

" Sleep, sleep on a haJlowM spot — 
Rest steed of the warrior ; soon 

Shall thy rider awake in his might, 
And away to the shadowy spirit's land, 

Thou ahalt bound on the clouds of night. 



NAPOLEON 

Crossing the Alps to the Conquest of Italy. 



The morning sun lay bright and calm 

On Bernard's hoary brow ; 
No warlike trumpet's fierce alarm, 

Woke the stern echoes now. 
You would have deem'd, in that still hour. 
No mortal voice might there have power. 

Then stood upon that voiceless height 

One Form, in like proud rest ; 
Yet fires, that gave his great eye light. 

Were struggling in his breast : 
It heav'd, as Alpine mountains heave 
When earthquakes in their wombs conceive. 
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And, Bernard, know'st thou not the tread, 

That prostrate kingdoms know, 
Tliat stands upon thy haughty head, 

As o'er a conquered foe ! 
Know'st thou not him whose trump shook down 
Thy Avalanche, as monarch's crown ! 

Yet thou shalt know him, when his name 

Shall shake a world ; and thou 
Shalt lend thine echoes to his fame. 

Thy laurels for his brow. 
His mountain-monument shall be 
Coeval, haughty Alp, with thee. 

Already his proud glance is tum'd 

Up from his conquest's scene ; 
And kneeling Italy is spurn'd, 

As captive all too mean ! 
From the stern victor's brow, in scorn. 
The chiejiain^s blood-won wreath is torn. 

Even now, as from a mighty throne. 

The monarches eye looks forth. 
The deserts of the torrid zone-^ 

The icebergs of the north — 
Melt in his fierce ambition's blaze. 
Or chill with terror in his gaze. 

He stood alone : the watching forms 

Of the few bending near. 
Were darken'd in his bosom's storms. 

And silent to his ear. 
Had he not bid his legions go. 
Nor heard their parting trumpets blow ! 

Had he not passed through banner'd host 

And cannon's flash, as one 
Who in the desert's maze is lost ! 

He stood there — all alone. 
And spoke in accents proud and high 
His doom — ^^ I will be great— or die." 
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THE SL££t>£R. 



I hare seen mentioned^ somewhere, a custom like this, of 
an Indian tribe : At the place of burial of the deceased an 
assembled the friends and relatives, who interrogate the cof pee 
whether it be dead or only asleep ; making maity efforts to 
awaken it. 



Ye that know the sleep that mom ne'er breaks, 
And the gentle slumber that breathes and wakes^ 
Where the young girl rests, come, and maii: ye notr, 
Is there death or slumber upon her brow ? 

It is chill and damp, yet she may but dream 
Of her chiePs canoe on the cataract's stream. 
And faint in her fear, like a taken fawn. 
When his eagle phime o'er the brink hath gone. 

Oh, say ye not yet 'tis a dreamless death ! 
Watch still for the sob of her smothered breath, 
For the suddeh lift of her heavy lid, 
The life-revealing which there lies hid. 

Beams there no glance from her close-seal'd eye ? 

Strives not her lip with a stifled cry ? 

Saw ye no throb as of breaking rest ? 

Was the air but Hfting the folds on her breast I 

The wail of sorrow hath passed along, 
From voice to voice of the watching throng, 
O'er the forest hush and the silent lake. 
And the edioes roused ; yet she doth not wake. 

She waketh not : send the welcome word. 
As if home-turned warrior's shouts were heard ; 
Will she not come, with her searching gaze, 
And swell our song with her lover's praise ? 
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Mute and motionlesB still : yet gather near ; 
Wake, maiden ! — now cometh thy sister here 
To the vale of graves; with an anxious heart 
To lead thee away ; — wilt thou not depart ? 

She heedeth not : yet awake, for now, 

Thy mother's kiss is upon thy brow, 

She hath come, with a lip that is mute with wo, 

To summon thee homeward : Oh, wilt thou go ? 

She heedeth not : maid, thy father stern. 
Now lifleth his hand to command thy return ; 
The call he speaketh is wild and deep. 
With a hidden sorrow : yet dost thou sleep ? 

His full tone passeth away on the air ; 
But floats no voice from the slumberer there ; 
Again — and again, — and the echo hath fled, — 
But she answereth not from the place of the dead. 

For the soul that dwelt in her eye's proud light. 
O'er the spirit's land hath illumed the night ; 
And her voice sails on, like a music bird, 
In the shadowy hunter's welcome-word. 



SONG. 



Oh ! know ye when the evening star 
Looks brightly down the vale ; 
Smiles on the twinkling waves afar, 
Dancing in summer's gale ? 
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And when the bine lake's tranquil breast 

Reflects the blush of dawn ; 

When the hill dons its jewelFd Test 

To greet the sonnj lawn ? 

Oh ! there are eyes whose beams afar 
Shine lovelier than the yesper star : 
And cheeks that sparkling smiles adont 
\|dore beauteous than the blushing mom ! 

The twilight muser lifts his eye 

To meet the fair star's blale, 

TiJl his rapt spirit mounts the skj 

In deep, adoring gaze ; 

And bUdie, I ween, the matin song 

Of him who drinks the rising day ; 

The wounded heart forgets its wrong^-^ 

And even sorrow's step is gay. 

But he who on those orb« wmj gaze^ 
Reads hope ethereal in their b^ze ; 
That smile ! whoe'er may greet its ray, 
Shall bask in Eden's brightest day. 

Yet list ! the risisg tempest's moan 

Comes murmuring o'er the plain ; 

Pale Vesper from her sapphire throne 

Now looks to earth in vain ; 

Unseen shall blush the rising dawn, 

The bright Sun wave his golden hair. 

No tint shall burnish lake or lawn. 

The hill no robes of glory wear. 

But storms of earth shall strive in vain 
To quench the torch on virtue's fane ; 
That brow eternal smiles shall wear. 
For heaven's own light and peace are there. 
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MUSINGS. 



How many — many thoughts ! their fbadeir 
As changeful at the far-spread glades 
When Autumn's frosts and sunny skies 
Have tinted them with thousand dyes I*--* 
And as each tree-top from its kind 
Receives its varied hue^ the mind 
Of high and stern, or gentle tone. 
With thoughts and feelings all its own. 
And images or sad or gay, 
As dark or bright life's changeful day^ 
Is tinged pr sbadpw'd--'—- ' 

Ask the young 
And haughty soldier, who hath flung 
The baldrick o'er his manly breast,-^ 
Who wears no mercenary crest-^ 
But rushing like a meteor star, 
Forth in the blazing ranks of war, 
Claims the immort^S meed of Fame ! 
Oh ! whisper in his ear the name 
Of the small hamlet of his birth, 
That lone and lowly spot of earth, 
The shaded brook, the acorn tree. 
Of boyish sports — and ye shall see 
How all the gentle thoughts that bless 
The humble bosom's tenderness, 
That dream of glory and high name 
Hath withered as a scathing flam^. 
The sofl blush of renaember'd joy 
Hatb chang'd to shame's deep, painful dye — 
'^ Oh, name it Dot ! I would not know 
One memory of a lot so low. 
My father's cot ! — Look ye upon 
These war-tents gleaming in the sun ! 
Spoke ye of Arno's sunny banks — 
Lo ! there the warrior's flashing ranks — 
Of forest-tops that wave so fair — 
Mark how yon banner flouts the air ! 
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My sister's song—heard ye the bray 

Of battle-trump ! Away — away— 

That voice is sweeter far to me 

Than sister's lute or minstrelsy ; 

The war-troop's prance and measur'd stride 

Move statelier than the Arno's tide. 

To me yon standard is a sun 

That lures young hearts to glory on. 

Peasants, away ! I would not know 

One memory of a home so low." 

Then turn ye to yon ancient man 

With silvered head, thin lip, and wan, 

As, wearied with long wandering. 

He kneels beside the cooling spring. 

And as he bends him o'er its brink. 

Dipping his whiten'd locks, to drink, 

How crowding thoughts and fancies come 

Of peace and comfort and sweet home ; 

All waking at the signal note. 

Rise up and fill his aching throat ; 

And as he lifts his dry lip, yet 

By the cool, gushing wave unwet, 

Mark how it quivers as they roll 

Like spring-cloud shadows o'er his soul. 

Oh, home ! from thy remember'd joys 

A dewy freshness doth arise 

That bathes the pilgrim's fainting heart. 

And heals it with a wizard art ; 

A mellow light that cheers him on 

Till the long-hop'd-for home is won ; 

Tho' clouds and darkness o'er him spread 

Thy bright wreath rest upon his head ; 

Tho' over burning sands he roam. 

Thy bowers still shadow him — Sweet Home I 
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HIS CAPTORS TO ANDR^. 



Look on us, Briton ! readest thou 

Aught base or craven here ? 
On these swart lips and toil-worn brows 

Is stamp M the sign of fear ? 
Look, man of courts, for know'st thou not 

Rude arms and peasant-vest , 
Are lightnings in a patriot's grasp, 

Proof-mail upon his breast ? 

Go to ! we would not wrong the truth 

That fills thy noble eye ; 
That broad, pale forehead's lift of pride 

Should take no shameful dye ; 
We would not that a bribe should be 

Clasp'd in a brave man's hold — 
^Tis a base weapon, vainly drawn — 

Briton ! put up thy gold ! 

Nor hope thou thus by prayer or threat 

To go hence free and proud ; 
How faintly falls the speech of man 

When God's deep voice is loud ! 
God and our country ! hallow 'd word 

Breathe it but in thy heart — 
Briton ! then crave us that we bid 

A mortal foe depart. 

Within our souls there is a voice — 

Within our eyes a fire — 
Leaving to pity's moan no ear. 

No glance to low desire ; 
Our country's wrong — our country's hope — 

Are written on heaven's wall — 
We may but read that lightning scroll — 

Hear but its thunder call. 
13 
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We may but meet thee as a foe — 

Lead thee but as a slave — 
Start'st thou ? yet that proud form may bow 

To fill a felon's grave ! 
Go thou with us — our last resolve 

Perchance thy doom — is told — 
Think'st thou to buy a patriot's soul ! 

Briton ! put up thy gold ! 



TO 



Lady ! thou bad'st me wake again 
My slumbering harp for thee ; 

Alas ! alas ! I strove in vain 

To rouse that wild harp's youthful strain^ 
Its early notes of glee ; 

For ah ! a rude, rude power had flung 

A withering hand its chords among ; 

And hush'd for aye each minstrel wire, 

That trill'd on boyhood's golden lyre. 

Yet, lady ! I have call'd each sprite 

From Eden groves afar, 
That weaves the melodies of night 
And warbles to his harp of light 

In yonder vesper star ; 
And I have listened to his song 
On evening's pinions borne along ; 
It ran — " forever peace and love 
To souls like thine in halls above." 
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Like the rich organ's dying peal 

Those seraph measures roll ; 
Or like the wind-harp's, voice they steal, 
Sweet sounds we scarcely hear but feel — 

The music of the soul ! 
My lyre responsive breathes again 
The echo of the heavenly strain ; 
It speaks of peace and love divine 
To souls all bright and pure as thine. 

And, Lady ! thou didst bid me twine 

A garland for thy brow ; 
But ah ! shall hand so rude as mine 
Weave wreath for brow so fair as thine, 

And shade its dark eyes' glow ! 
No, no, my boyhood's garland flowers 
Hang blighted on its ruin'd bowers ; 
Once, once how gay — the storm of fate 
Come o'er them — they are desolate ! 



But, lady ! I have call'd aloud 

On the fay. Fancy's name ; 
Summon'd the sprite from her rosy cloud 
Of varying fold — the gorgeous shroud 

Of Phoebus' dying flame ; 
And she has wreath'd its fading glow. 
To weave a chaplet for thy brow ; 
Fair lady, she has twin'd for thee 
This changeful wreath of minstrelsy. 

And tho' it wear the Iris hue 

That falling twilight flings. 
Believe me, lady ! all as true- 
Changeless as heaven's eternal blue 

The bosom whence it springs ! 
For aye thy memory o'er that breast. 
Shall brood a halcyon of rest : 
And ever wreathing o'er its shrine. 
The censer's breath be love divine, 
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V 



A FATHER'S LOVE. 



" I have heard a story of a man who, with a boy — his son, 
was cast, or left, upon a desolate rock, many leagues off at 
sea. He found there no means of sustaining life, except a few 
shell-fish, which he gave to the boy ; and no means of es- 
cape except a small float, which had drifted there, but which 
was so broken as to be able to bear one person only. He 
watched three days and nights in hope of succor from some 
passing vessel. On the fourth morning, finding himself dying 
with hunger, he placed the boy in the float, and waiting until 
the tide began to flow in, launched it towards ^he shore. The 
tide carried the frail vessel to land in safety, and the boy was 
rescued. The man, it was supposed, perished on the rock." 



" How wearily and anxiously the morn 
Hath worn its splendok* ; moving like a god, 
Curs'd with eternal solitude of light. 
And now upon the light of my hot eyes 
Dark with vain watch intense, the level rays 
Come with cool, slow approach. Oh, see! how calm. 
Like a great soul, day goeth to the night 
Resplendent as an eye with thought ; and now 
Its glance hath passed. Yet — as the memory 
Of a proud deed — upon the up-piled clouds 
Dwelleth a pomp, that with a gentle smile 
Cheereth the sadness of the hills — the hills 
That are — ^that were — 

Off from my knee ! unloose 
That I may reach my home !" 

" Home .' Father — Home / 
Shall we go home at last ? dear father — shall we ?" 

" Boy — boy — I had forgot. How strange is this. 
When thus the storm and the fierce day have beat 
Alike unheeded on me, while I watched 
Or o'er thy sleep, my child, or peer'd afar 
Into the deep remote for coming hope, 
FoUow'd the sea-bird's wing, that it might give 
Gleam of a coming sail— ^But ! is it strange, 
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/Looking on yon free hills, I should forget 
That I am dungeon'd in the open sky ! 
f Prisoned and chained by the releaseless grasp 
' Of ocean; watched by Heave^yes, boy, we can 
Go home at Ifut — and that hour draweth near. 
Wouldst thou have sleep, my child ? — a father's heart, 
Though it beats feebly, were a lulling rock 
Methinks, poor wasted one, for such as thou, 
Feeble and sinewless ; and yet I deem'd 
This broad, well-moulded form was like my soul, 
Made to endure — to lead thee, on the course 
A father's arm should lead a boy like thee." 

'^ Oh father ! it is night again, and I 

Feel pale — give me some food, my father." 

" Hush- 
List to the waves, how earnestly they talk 
Under the shelvy rocks ! — He slumbereth. 
God, in the fulness of thy peace and power 
And love, descend upon my heart, and give 
Strength, that its purpose be sustain'd ! 'Tis night — 
The solemn sea now marshalleth its tides. 
Like hours and moons, on to eternity. * 

And all have life — ^the quick, eternal deep— 
The acting spheres of heaven— even this dead rock 
That stirreth not, hath yet endurance, yea, 
It hath a power — and there is no decay 
Can waste it or sweep off. And it would seem 
Death were gone hence. Would it were so ! my 

boy — 
Soft — yes — I feel his gentle pulse beat low. 
He shall not die ! 

Along the eastern heaven 
The stars grow dim. With what a heavy awe 
Cometh the voiceless twilight of the morn. 
How the dark sea is whiten'd — o'er its verge, 
Reaching the bend of sky, the struggling light 
Wrestles with darkness. The reluctant night 
Goes back before the growing flush of dawn, 
13* 
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And it is day. And-^now the hour is come. 
Thou shalt not die — my noble boy ! Lie there — 
Yet wakest thou ! — ah, no ! 

The bordering beach 
Of this dim cove is wider, and the black 
Precipitous cliffs stand up in light more huge ; 
I know the bosom of the ocean now 
Hath shrunken to its utmost. And the waves 
Have gone back to their bound and pause — and soon 
They will return to bear their burthen. Well, 
It shall be rendered to them. Grod will guide 
Their strength aright, that they shall render up 
Their charge in safety. But he slumbereth. 
The place is holy here. /Oh, slee^p ! what spell 
Hast thou to lock the hopes and fears and wants 
Up in contentment ; and amid the storm 
Give peace/ 

So I have brought thee here, my son ! 
I And would not tell my own heart what I did, 
f And — there I lay thee in thy shuddering ark 
: Xhat will be one of safety. Ay, it rocks — 
y TMbu smilest — hush— didst thou not dream of one 
* Who is thy mother, boy ! she looks for thee ! 

Depart ! Oh, take him on thy lifting tides, 
; Thou sea ! Thou fresh day, watch him to the shore ! 
; His mother waits ! — and I — Death, I am thine." 
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THE PARTING SONG. 



This autumn-close — ^this autumn-close— 

With all its rich delights. 
Its high and blue and silent days.^ 

Its deep and holy nights ; 
My memory shall turn to them^ 

From all its vagrant flights. 

The painted fields, the burnished clouds, 

The gold-embroider'd floods, 
The autumn's glance on all the hills. 

His mantle on the woods, 
Shall be, through waning winter moons, 

To me as present goods. 

I've stood upon thy hills, fair land, 

When morning fill'd the sky. 
And over gleaming sea and isle 

The monarch sun rode high ; 
So thy proud beauty in my thought 

Liveth, and may not die. 

And I have bow'd beneath the power 

That ruled the parting day. 
When harmonies of living hues 

Were pour'd o'er hill and bay. 
And stars shone out, and moons rose up— 

And yet their li|dit will stay. 

Their images will linger yet 

To light my happy dreams. 
As lovely forms that bend above 

The bosoms of calm streams. 
And years that flow, like waves, away, 

Still give their pleasant gleams. 

This autumn-close — ^this autumn-close — 

How fondly I may shrine 
Its social joys and heartfelt mirth, 
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To be a jewel-mine, 
Within the caves of future years, 
With fadeless wealth to shine. 

So 'mid the wasting cares and toils. 

Sad follies, and dark strife. 
That sweep, like wint'ry storms, along 

The -crowded ways of life, 
I may pass on, and have no want; 

With thoughtful pleasure rife. 

And then, fair land, I may return 

Back to thy kindred heart. 
And clasp its love, and breathe its truth, 

4-11 cool from passion's smart ; 
And through all time, beneath all gloom 

This hope shall not depart. 
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THE GIFT, 

A spell of power is mine, love— 

The night was high and fair, 
And music bathed the dreamy earth. 

And fill'd the starry air. 

My place was by the waters, 

That slept a holy sleep. 
And heaved, as a lovely bosom heaves, 

Where a passion-fire lies deep. 

I look'd high up in the heaven, 

And away far o'er the sea ; 
And the stars arose with a gentle speed. 

Like a coming thought of thee. 

The moon arose : in her presence 
The joyful waves grew bright ; 

And on the path her glancing made, 
Came forth a beauteous sprite. 

His voice was on before him, 

In the music of the sea ; 
His eye was rich with a promise good. 

And I knew he came to me. 

He came — and he has fled, love, 
Dimm'd is the sweet moonshine ; 

The stars have gone and the day has come, 
Yet the gift of ^wer is mine. 

A lustrous, plumy pencil. 

From the wing of a bird of heaven. 
It was dipp'd in the flow of an Eden stream. 

And a spell to it is given. 

To the look of love, a glamour, 

A breath of hopeful light. 
That it may bring upon thine eye, 

What words my band may write. 
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Where'er thy glance may fall, love, 

Those words shall start to life. 
Like the rays of the moon on a passing stream. 

With truthful beauty rife. 

So when our ways lie distant 

Our hearts may yet draw near. 
And 'mid the flow of mingling thoughts. 

Exult in hope and cheer. 

When the lamps shine o'er the festal. 

And thy flash of eye pours fast, 
Wouldst thou go out to a holier light. 

And a veil o'er thy pageant cast ? 

Turn thou away to the wall, love. 

And the magic words shall be. 
To give pure joy to thy gentle heart, 

Breathing of truth and me. 

Or in thy shadeful chamber. 

When the glance of mirth is gone. 

The dancer's bound hath passed away. 
And thou art left alone ; 

When on the midnight stillness, 
Hath died the song's last strain, 

A light and a voice of joy and power 
With thee shall yet remain. 

Where'er thy glance may wander. 

O'er earth or heaven above. 
In the starry sky, on the moonlit sea, 

It shall write the words of love, 

The gems upon thy bracelet. 

The jewel on thy breast, 
Shall blazon forth my written thoughts— 

The gift — is it not blest ? 
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O'NEIL. 



Daring the Irish wars under the reign of EUizabeth, the fa- 
mous Shane O'Neil suddenly left Ireland, the scene of hb 
suffering and revolt, and passed over to England. He en- 
tered the presence-chamber at Whitehall, at the head of his 
body-guard, arrayed in their national costume, with bare heads 
and arms, to plead, as he said, at the foot of the throne, the 
cause of his religion and rights. * The lion-hearted Queen,' 
struck with his romantic enthusiasm and gallant bearing, ac- 
knowledged his rights and sent him away with promises of 
favor. But his destruction had been resolved upon, and he re* 
turned to his country only to find it accomplished. 

The pomp of England's heraldry 

Blazed o'er the courtly throng, 
And shed a rich and sudden light 

Their gallant lines along ; 
For England's lordly chivalry 

Stood by their monarch there, 
The beaming of whose sovereign eye 

Fill'd the illumined air. 

Her sovereign eye was over them, 

And they were bow'd and still ; 
As the great hosts of stooping "clouds, 

Waiting the thunder's will. 
What gorgeous swell of minstrelsy 

Shook the deep silence then ? 
It rang along the vaulted roofs — 

The tread of warrior men. 

The solemn tread of warrior men. 

It hushed the minstrel's sound ; 
And stern and statue-like they grew. 

The moveless ranks around. 
Then o'er them looked their monarch's eye, 

With a flash that one might feel. 
When on her guarded presence broke 

The fierce and proud O'Neil. 
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The fierce O'Neil ! — ^his clansmen true 

A wild and solemn train, 
Trode at his back with rapid pace, 

Looking but on their Shane. 
Their yellow tunics' loosen'd folds 

Rose on the startled air, 
From steel-clad shoulder and bare head 

Streamed back their flowing hair. 

The proud O'Neil ! his haughty lip 

Is curlM with ire subdued, 
The fever on his burning brow 

Tells of a fearful mood. 
From the red ranks of hot revolt. 

With deadly pride fie came ; 
In his swollen heart oppression's hate 

Strove as a struggling flame. 

He stood ; and in his bearing high 

There was no sign of awe ; 
He stood there, in the presence-hall, 

As on the field of war ; 
He had passed, as an unstayed wave, 

Over the battle-strife — 
They said a spell was over him. 

He bore a charmed life. 

The proud O'Neil ! his knee is bent 

At the maiden-monarch's feet ; 
It were not well her pardoning look 

His unquail'd eye should meet, 
It were not well his haughty tones 

Her softening heart should hear ! 
Loud as a war-horn's blast his word 

Broke on her bending ear. 

" Queen, I have knelt before thee ! Lo, 
At thy throne-foot, O'Neil ! 

Who hath gone midst thy battled hosts, 
As through thy waves his keel ; 
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His keel — on England's hostile shores 

Conquering the deep it came — 
He kneeleth now at England's throne^ 

To crave what he should claim ! 

To crave what he should claim — his right ! 

His fathers' ancient sway— 
His fathers' worship— and the faith 

His mother gave, what day 
%e taught him, and his opening heart 

Was filled as from her breast ! 
Render O'Neil his right, great queen ! 

He vails rebellion's crest." 

_ Heaved their bare, sinewy arms alofl, 

His wild and solemn train, 
And flash'd their lowering brows — for he 

Had spoken— he — ^their Shane ! 
Yet when, with lofty courtesy. 

And great, majestic tone, 
Answer'd the Sovereign, as hush'd Shades 

They stood before her throne. 

'* O'Neil, thy queen hath mercy ; she 

Would not that aught of wrong, 
Beneath her sceptre's rule, should crush 

The weak, or rouse the strong. 
She would not that the noble brave 

Like abject slaves should kneel ; 
Her iron chaineth but the heart ! — - 

Go— thou hast right, O'Neil." 

They pas^'d away, the warrior men. 

With the soften'd hearts of peace ; 
They deem'd their cheerful hearths were bright, 

And the battle-fires might cease. 
Right gaily toward their island-home. 

They rode the bounding wave ; 
They reach'd, to know a monarch's word^- 

To taste her gift — a grave. 

14 
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Oh) why does my lover linger,-^-* 
The lover that loves me well — 

In bowers under the blue waves, 
Lull'd by a breathing shell. 

Why waits he among the corals, 

In the cold sea-deeps alone, 
While the shore is tired with my foot-trelid, 

The wind sick with my moan. 

My rose-woven wreath is fallen. 

My hair all damp and torn, 
My bridal garments fading, 

Their silver white is gone. 

Yet in bowers under the blue waves 

LulPd by a breathing shell. 
While my bridal garments fade, waits 

The lover that loves me well. 

Oh, fairer than our palm-groves 

The ruby corals must be ;— 
He will not leave their cool shades 

For even his love of me ! 

Yet far — far over the ocean 

Left he his mother dear. 
And his father's grave, and promised 

To dwell forever here. 

And over the wide — wide ocean 

His dark-eyed sister left he. 
To mourn for him, and promised 

Forever to dwell with me. 

Then dearer than his youth's bower 

The ruby corals must be. 
Since he will not leave their cool shades 

For even his love of me. 
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EXECUTION OF ANNEBOLEYN. 

.. In HooMaie's Memoirs it is recorded that Aime Boleyn, be- 
ing on S:3ldrwould no. -"-»' ♦» ^T.^V^ath!^ 

rifbtHh^ir tender and mild glances ; fearful of missing to 
ata he wL obliged to invent an expedient lo behead he 
Sue'en H^dreAffhis shoes, and approached her silently , 
KM i,« was at her left hand, another person advanced at 
while he was at her le. . .^ „^,ki„g, «„ that this 

^■" "^Ifi^^ln^ drawing the attention of Anne, she turned her 
rrSom t^e exe"utfoner. who was enabled by this artifice to 
'!^t X fata? blow without being disarmed by that pnde of 
StiS r^sSnat!:: wWch shone'ta the eyes of the lovely 
Anne Boleyn." 

" Why wouldst thou bind my vision, priest ? 

Think'st thou the weapon's blaze 
Poureth, to sear my withering breast, 

Or blind my shrinking gaze ? 
Think'st thou I dare not look upon 

Thee, and thy dark man there. 
And smile, that I must cast so soon 

My sad breath on the air ? 

Think'st thou the world so dear to me— 

The chill'd and clouded earth ! 
And that I could not brook to be 

Shut from its heartless mirth ; 
Lifted above its grovelling pains. 

And barr'd from its fierce wrongs ? 
Go, priest, thou little know'st what chams 

Are these life-binding thongs ! 

Thou little know'st what joyous spring 

Will bear my soul away. 
When yon bright weapon's severing 

Shall loose it from its clay. 
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- ' And that, to me^ thig scafibld-height 
' Is as the mountain-throne, 

Whence the proud falcon bends his flight 
' Out on the winds alone. 

And as his pinion, dark and hoar, 

Changeth to golden dye, 
So shall my unchain'd spirit soar 

Up in Gfod's shadeless eye ; 
And cast its robes of glory on. 

And bathe in living light, 
Till all sad hues are drown'd and gone : 

— Why wouldst thou blind my sight ? 

Deem'st thou the shade of fear hath power 

To freeze each fountain-vein. 
And send its vapor-damps to lower 

Upon my darken'd brain ? 
And that thine earth-wove veil may hide 

The phantoms of the tomb, 
Turning descending Death aside, 

Amid congenial gloom ? 

Or deem'st thou, priest, the living day 

Death pours upon the soul, 
May yield, or tremble from its way, 

Before such base control ; 
That all its glory, truth and good 

May vanish, as a breath ; 
Leaving the darkness there to brood ? 

— I have no fear of death." 

" No, lady, no ! for it is given 

To thee that thou mayst look 
Beyond the temple-veil of heaven ! — 

I would not thou shouldst brook 
Shadows of earth : — Yet would I shroud 

The splendor of thine eye, 
And wrap, as in a midnight cloudy 

Thy soul's illumined sky. 
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I would bind down the gentle force, 

That stays yon lifted arm, 
And turns, as a check'd torrent's course. 

Aside its deadly harm. 
Yet, lady, since I may not pall 

Thine eyes' strong beauty o'-er, 
Close them but on the axe's fall. 

To wake — and sleep no more . 

It may not be, it may not be ! 

The dark man's arm of might 
Falls powerless as an infant's glee 

'Neath those mild glances' light. 
And as he bends his brow of fear, 

Fraught with a demon's ire. 
In his swoU'n eye the starting tear 

Quencheth its baneful fire. 

Soldier, approach ! with clanging stamp. 

Approach ! — ^Ah ! they are turned [ 
The air is lefi all cold and damp 

Where that strange glory burned. 
Now, headstnan, to thy task, while yet 

There gleams no dazzling sun ; 
Thine arm is rais'd, thy foot is set, 

Now to thy deed ! — 'Tis done." 
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As o'er the desert ocean-wave, 
Flashes the beacon-fire ; 

As winds along one lonely chord, 
Awake the slumbering lyre — 

So, lady, o'er my sea of life. 

Thy memory shall shine ; 
And my soul's harp awake beneath 

That thrilling touch of thine. 



FAREWELL. 



My task is done — my song hath ceas'd — my theme 
Hath died into an echo. Byron* 

Farewell ! the things of earth 
Have place — how briefly here ! 
The voice of music and of mirth 

Came jocund on my ear ; 
And it hath pass'd — its fainting tones 
Are as the gone wind's dying moans. 

The wreath is on the bower. 

And gems of pearly light 
Are glistening on the opening flower — 

Ah ! must they fade to-night ? 
They revell'd in the morning's eye : 
Eve's shades are o'er them — and they die. 
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How glad the mountain-springs 

Gush from their mossy coves ! 
The song-birds lift their happy wings 

Above the murmuring groves. 
Their voice is hush'd : the fountain-waves 
Are tomb'd within their icy caves. 

The woods are on mine eye, 

And summer-trees are green ; 
The young oak spreadeth wide and high ; 

It hath a stately mien ; 
Its Autumn leaves are sere and brown — 
The axe hath bow'd its glories down. 

And thus the poet's song — 

The warrior's deed — ^the fame 
Of kings — ^the glorious and the strong 

Die like a taper's flame. 
Farewell ! my song hath ceas'd — ^my theme 
Is as the memory of a dream. 
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